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Experimental  data  collection  plans  are  described  that  permit  the  study  of  from 
five  to  thirty  experimental  factors.  These  plans  were  selected  from  those 
employed  in  physical  science  research  and  were  suitable  for  human  factors 
engineering  research.  The  maximum  number  of  data  collection  points  required 
for  each  basic  design  never  exceeds  three  hundred  and  often  is  les6.  The 
method  of  employing  these  designs  is  a two-phase  one.  In  the  first  phase,  a 
large  number  of  potentially  critical  factors  are  systematically  screened 
quickly  and  economically  in  a way  that  identifies  the  more  important  ones.  In 
the  second  phase,  functions  are  obtained  that  relate  the  more  important 
quantitative  factors  to  operator  performance.  The  need  for  this  type  of 
approach  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  data  obtained  from  an  analysis  of  human 
factors  engineering  experiments  published  between  1958  and  1972  in  the  journal, 
Human  Factors.  Five  principles  that  enable  economical  multifactor  human 
factors  experiments  to  be  successfully  conducted  are  stated  and  when  assumptions 
are  made  concerning  the  application  of  these  principles,  empirical  data  is 
provided  in  support. 
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"It  is  always  pedantic  to  try  to  make  forced  use  of  statistical  devices 
borrowed  from  another  field  when  they  only  poorly  fit.  Statististical 
procedures  are  tools  to  be  drawn  upon  only  as  needed  for  definite  and 
well-understood  purposes,  and  those  tools  are  best  which  are  not  only 
most  natural  for  the  worker  but  also  most  readily  understood  by  the 
reader  to  whom  the  findings  of  the  research  are  to  be  addressed.  The 
great  historical  contributions  to  statistics  did  not  come  about  by  the 
intention  of  the  author  to  make  a statistical  formula;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  inventions  devised  for  interpreting  certain  baffling  research 
problems  with  which  the  investigator  was  confronted  in  some  concrete 
setting.  It  is  such  natural  emergence  of  procedures  from  the  needs  of 
the  situation,  rather  than  the  imitative  use  of  statistics,  that  should 
be  the  ideal  toward  which  we  work.  " 


C.  C.  Peters  and  W.  R.  VanVoorhis, 
"Statistical  Procedures  and 
their  Mathematical  Bases", 
1940 


ABSTRACT 


Economical  multifactor  designs  already  employed  in  other  scientific 
vocations  were  selected  for  their  applicability  to  human  factors  engineering 
problems.  With  the  designs  in  this  report,  the  effects  of  between  five  and 
thirty  factors  can  be  investigated  with  fewer  than  300  observations.  As 
presented  here,  these  are  not  merely  a conglomerate  of  experimental  designs, 
but  an  approach  which,  if  followed,  should  provide  laboratory  data  from  which 
more  precise  prediction  of  field  performance  is  possible. 

To  make  certain  that  the  most  important  factors  are  being  investigated, 
an  initial  experiment  should  contain  the  15  or  30  factors  --  or  more  if 
necessary  --  that  the  investigator  suspects  have  critical  effects  on  performance 
Using  screening  designs,  a long  list  of  factors  can  be  ordered  approximately 
in  terms  of  their  relative  effects  on  performance  and  the  factors  which  account 
for  most  of  the  performance  variability  can  be  identified.  Generally,  only  a 
few  factors  --  probably  less  than  10  --  will  be  responsible  for  most  of  the 
variance.  If  these  factors  are  quantitative,  as  most  of  them  are  in  human 
factors  engineering  research,  the  function  relating  them  to  performance  can 
be  approximated  by  a polynomial  using  response  surface  designs. 

Human  factors  engineering  experiments,  as  results  from  analyses  of  14 
years  of  published  research  reveal,  have  generally  studied  too  few  factors  and 
have  taken  many  more  observations  than  should  have  been  required  for  the  job. 
The  need  for  new  approaches  is  attested  to  by  the  failure  of  the  conventional 
methods  to  provide  experimental  data  that  will  account  for  most  of  the  perfor- 
mance variations  within  the  experiment  or  will  predict  field  performance. 

To  take  less  data  and  obtain  more  information  than  is  ordinarily  done 
requires  a shift  in  experimental  philosophy  and  in  experimental  method. 
Economical  multifactor  designs  are  viable  research  tools  in  human  factors 
engineering  research  because: 

1.  Replicating  basic  designs  is  often  unnecessary, 

2.  Higher-order  effects  are  usually  negligible. 

3.  Analyzing  the  data  as  the  experiment  progresses  often 
permits  an  early  termination  of  the  study. 

4.  Experimental  logic  may  be  substituted  at  times  for 
actual  data  collection. 

5.  A conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  experimenter 
can  usually  make  a small  amount  of  data  both  reliable 
and  accurate. 

Justifications  for  these  principles  are  discussed. 


FOREWORD 


In  a 1956  edition  of  a phyaica  book,  the  author  diacuaaed  the  theory  of 
apace  flight.  He  concluded  with  the  prognoaia  that  although  auch  an  adventure 
wea  theoretically  possible,  man  would  never  leave  the  earth'a  atmoaphere 
until  he  had  developed  a more  powerful  fuel,  one  capable  of  creating  the  required 
thruat  calculated  by  the  author.  A year  later,  however,  the  Ruaaian'a  aent  up 
their  firat  aatellite  uaing  the  aame  fuel  considered  inadequate  in  the  phyaica 
book.  Inatead  of  uaing  only  one  rocket  --  the  baaia  for  the  calculationa  in  the 
book  - - they  uaed  two,  one  to  booat  the  other,  and  by  this  different  methodology 
were  aole  to  accomplish  the  "impoaaible".  — 


Investigators  concerned  with  the  design  of  man-machine  systems  usually 
concede  that  the  real  world  is  more  complex  than  their  experimental  simula- 
tion. Some  are  satisfied  with  this,  believing  that  the  simplicity  facilitates  the 
interpretation  of  the  data  and  that  eventually  the  results  from  many  experi- 
ments can  be  combined  into  a multifactor,  cohesive  data  base.  Others  are 
more  skeptical  of  this  simple  approach,  having  observed  how  numerous 
efforts  to  quantitatively  synthesize  the  results  from  human  factors  experi- 
ments have  not  been  very  successful.  Instead,  they  would  prefer  that  their 
experiments  represent  the  real  world  more  completely  (i.  e.  include  a much 
larger  number  of  variables).  This  objective  has  been  hindered  in  the  past  in 
part  because  when  conventional  experimental  data-collection  plans  have  been 
used,  they  quickly  exceed  practical  limits  imposed  by  the  available  time  and 
money.  The  typical  human  factors  experimenter,  were  he  asked  to  obtain 
empirical  data  necessary  to  relate  fifteen  or  more  factors  to  operator  per- 
formance, might  acknowledge  that  it  was  theoretically  possible,  but  would 
probably  abstain,  considering  the  request  impractical  and  irresponsible,  if 
he  were  to  consider  it  seriously  at  all. 

This  report  provides  an  alternative  approach  for  the  investigator 
working  on  applied  human  factors  engineering  problems  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  how  well  his  experimental  results  solve  real  world  problems.  It  is  a 
follow-on  to  the  report,  "Considerations  for  th*»  design  and  interpretation  of 
human  factors  engineering  experiments",  written  last  year.  In  that  report, 
a number  of  misconceptions  and  inappropriate  methods  commonly  employed 


in  human  factors  experiments  were  discussed.  Suggestions  on  how  to 
improve  the  quality  of  experimental  data  were  made.  This  report  provides 
the  rationale  and  the  tools  for  accomplishing  this,  particularly  in  regard  to 
collecting  multifactor  data  economically.  While  these  tools  are  basically 
the  same  as  those  traditionally  employed  in  human  factors  engineering 
research,  the  way  that  they  are  used  is  changed.  This  change  makes  the 
seemingly  impossible  possible. 

Much  of  the  philosophy  for  experimental  design  in  this  report  was 
adapted  from  that  described  in  numerous  papers  by  G.  E.  P.  Box,  who  has 
developed  many  ingenious  experimental  plans  for  physical  science  research. 
The  designs  described  in  this  paper  have  been  employed  for  many  years  in 
chemical  and  agricultural  research;  they  are  included  here  because  they  are 
suitable  for  research  involving  human  behavior,  particularly  when  the 
independent  variables  are  physical  system  parameters. 

This  report  emphasizes  method,  design,  and  intepretation  as  they 
apply  to  the  practical  conduct  of  formal  experimentation.  Enough  statistics 
are  supplied  as  tools  --  generally  in  an  oversimplified  form  --to  help  an 
investigator  use  the  designs  immediately,  but  with  little  concern  for  either 
statistical  theory  or  methods  of  analysis.  These  must  be  obtained  from  the 
original  papers.  This  report  should  be  read  in  order  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  chapters  are  sequenced  so  that  each  provide  a class  of  designs  that 
match  a corresponding  phase  of  an  entire  experimental  program.  Knowledge 
of  subsequent  chapters  depends  on  the  understanding  of  the  previous  chapters. 

The  time  available  for  this  report  did  not  permit  certain  important 
aspects  of  conducting  economical  multifactor  experiments  to  be  discussed. 

A noteworthy  omission  is  a discussion  of  the  conduct  of  economical  multi- 
factor "undesigned"  experiments.  These  are  the  ones  in  which  the  independent 
variables  are  not  under  the  experimenter's  control,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
field  studies.  Nor  does  this  report  provide  information  on  how  to  control  the 
bias  that  the  order  in  which  different  experimental  conditions  are  presented  to 


the  same  subject  may  have  on  tne  effects  of  primary  interest.  Nor  is  the 
cost  involved  in  building  a simulator  suitable  for  truly  multifactor  experi- 
mentation considered  in  this  report,  although  it  represents  a practical 
problem  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  of  collecting  data  economically.  Some  of 
the  above  omissions  will  be  treated  later  in  separate  papers. 

I am  convinced  that  the  approach  proposed  in  this  report  --  if  used 
properly  --  can  make  a material  improvement  in  the  quality  of  human  factors 
engineering  research.  It  must  be  put  to  use  before  the  more  subtle  details 
can  be  worked  out  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  optimally  effective 
identified.  I welcome  hearing  from  readers  who  care  to  discuss  the  content 
of  this  report,  who  may  need  clarification  on  any  point,  or  who  disagree  with 
its  content. 


Charles  W.  Simon 
1973 
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CHAPTER  I. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  UPGRADING  HUMAN  FACTORS  EXPERIMENTS 


"Economical  multifactor  designs"  (EMDs).  as  the  term  is  used  here,  refer  to 
data  collection  plans  that  enable  a large  number  of  factors  to  be  investigated  in  a 
single  experiment  while  keeping  the  total  number  of  observations  to  a reasonable 
size.  For  this  paper,  "large"  refers  to  at  least  five  factors  and  at  times  as  many 
as  15  or  30.  "Reasonable  size"  refers  to  a basic  experimental  design  that  contains 
no  more  than  300  observation  points  and  usually  a great  many  less.  The  designs 
described  here  were  selected  because  they  are  suitable  for  most  human  factors 
engineering  experiments  concerned  with  the  problem  of  equipment  design.  Whether 
or  not  they  are  suitable  for  other  problems  in  which  human  performance  is  involved 
will  not  be  considered  in  this  report. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EMDS  FOR  HUMAN  FACTORS  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 

The  importance  of  these  designs  to  human  factors  engineering  research  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated  unless  one  has  examined  critically  the  information  produced 
from  traditional  methods  of  studying  these  problems.  While  the  practical  value  of 
the  results  of  formal  human  factors  experiments  has  been  questioned  in  general  (1), 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the  productivity  and  effectivness  of  the 
methods  employed  in  this  experimentation.  Simon  (44)  compared  the  methods  used 
in  human  factors  engineering  research  with  the  types  of  questions  the  research 
was  intended  to  answer.  He  concluded  that  the  methods  most  commonly  employed 
were  often  misapplied  or  inadequate  for  obtaining  the  desired  information.* 

An  Analysis  of  Some  Human  Factors  Experiments 

To  provide  a quantitative  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  data  produced  in  human 
factors  engineering  experiments  and  the  methods  employed  to  obtain  this  data,  an 


Dunnette  (26)  has  made  similar  criticisms  about  psychological  research  in 
general.  Campbell  and  Stanley  (15)  have  questioned  some  of  the  techniques 
employed  in  educational  psychology. 
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analysis  was  made  of  the  experiments  published  in  the  journal,  Human  Factors, 
between  1958  and  1972.*  Their  design  characteristics  and  effectiveness  in 
accounting  for  the  variability  in  operator  performance  in  the  experiments  were 
determined.  The  results  of  the  analysis  showed  clearly  that  many  of  these  formal 
experiments  were  little  more  than  extravagant  exercises,  examining  factors  that 
explained  little  of  the  results  of  the  particular  experiment  and  less  when  related  to 
performance  in  the  real  world.  A reanalysis  of  239  analysis-of- variance  tables 
reported  in  this  journal  during  the  fourteen  year  period  showed  that  in  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  experiments,  the  experimental  factors  that  were  purpose- 
ly  varied  in  order  to  measure  their  effect  on  performance  accounted  for  less 
than  half  of  the  total  performance  variance  within  the  experiment.  Since  the  median 
number  of  factors  studied  in  these  experiments  was  two,  the  chances  that  this  data 
would  predict  performance  in  a complex  operational  situation  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  are  slim. 

The  239  experiments  were  grouped  for  many  analyses  according  to  the  number 
of  factors  studied  in  the  experiment.  The  percent  of  experiments  having  from  none 
to  seven  equipment  (and  system  and  environment)  factors  are  shown  in  Table  [i-l]. 
In  this  same  table,  the  percent  is  shown  when  the  experiments  were  regrouped 

Table  [i-l]  Percentage  of  239  Experiments  Studying  Different  Numbers  of  Factors 


Number  of 
Factors 

Equipment 

Equipment,  Subject,  and 
Factors  Temporal  Factors 

0 

0.  8 

1 

29.  7 

20.  5 

2 

38.  9 

43.  5 

3 

23.  0 

25.  5 

4 

5.  4 

1 7 5) 

5 

6 

1.  7 

0 1 

l 7.  5 2<  5 ( 10.  4 

7 

0.  4 J 

1 0.  4 j 

Reference  will  be  made  throughout  this  report  to  this  analysis  of  the  experiments 
in  the  journal.  Human  Factors.  The  conditions  and  scope  of  this  analysis  are 
described  briefly  in  Appendix  I. 


according  to  the  number  of  equipment,  subject,  and  temporal  factors  in  an  experi- 
ment. Sources  of  variance  due  to  subjects  and  trials  were  defined  as  "experimen- 
tal factors"  only  when  they  were  examined  in  the  experiment  for  meaningful  effects 
as  opposed  to  being  treated  merely  as  forms  of  replication.  Only  ten  of  the 
239  experiments  examined  specific  subject  characteristics  and  only  36 
looked  for  systematic  effects  of  performance  over  trials.  In  the  remaining 
experiments,  while  subjects  or  trials  would  usually  be  removed  as  a source  of 
variance  in  an  analysis-of-variance  table,  these  effects  were  never  examined  or 
interpreted  further.  Over  half  of  the  experiments  in  which  subjects  or  trials  were 
treated  as  an  interpretable  factor  occurred  in  an  experiment  studying  a single 
equipment  factor.  This  accounted  for  the  largest  shift  in  the  two  distributions  seen 
in  Table  [i-l]  when  there  was  a drop  in  the  number  of  one-factor  experiments  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  two-factor  experiments  when  subjects  and  trials  were 
considered  to  be  factors. 

The  median  proportion  of  performance  variance  in  an  experiment  accounted 
for  by  the  experimental  factors  when  only  equipment  factors  were  considered  ver- 
sus when  equipment,  subject,  and  temporal  factors  were  considered  differed  by 
only  three  percent  overall.  Histograms  for  the  two  analyses  are  shown  in  Fig- 
ure [i-l].  It  is  apparent  that  whether  or  not  subject  and  temporal  factors  were 
included  in  the  analyses  of  these  human  factors  engineering  experiments  (with  the 
emphasis  on  equipment  parameters),  it  made  only  a marginal  difference  in  how 
much  of  the  performance  variability  was  explained  by  the  particular  set  of  experi- 
mental factors. 

Experimental  Design  Characteristics.  Characteristics  of  the  236  experiments 
with  from  one  to  five  equipment  factors  in  an  experiment  are  shown  in  Table  [l-2j. 
The  contents  of  this  table  should  be  self-explanatory;  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
this  table  are  summarized  and  interpreted  as  follows: 

1)  The  median  number  of  equipment  factors  studied  in  all  of  the  experi- 
ments were  two.  Less  than  eight  percent  of  the  experiments  studied 
four  or  more  equipment  factors  in  an  experiment  (Column  2).  Even 
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Figure  [i-l].  Distribution  of  proportions  of  variance  accounted  for  by 
experimefitrl  factors  in  239  experiments. 


when  subject  and  temporal  factors  were  counted,  in  only  ten  percent 
of  the  experiments  were  foor  or  more  factors  studied.  [Table  I-l] 

2)  The  median  number  of  levels  per  equipment  factor  for  all  experiments 
was  three  (Column  3).  For  the  five-factor  studies,  the  median  num- 
ber of  levels  per  factor  reduced  to  only  two,  which  meant  that  non- 
linear relationships  between  main  effects  and  performance  could  not 
be  estimated. 

Considering  the  normal  complexity  of  the  real  world,  these  experiments 
of  few  factors  would  appear  to  be  examining  only  a small  part  of  it. 

One  can  reflect  on  the  problems  that  the  blind  men  from  Istanbul  had  in 
defining  the  elephant  in  order  to  understand  why  the  results  from  human 
factors  engineering  experiments  have  had  only  marginal  success  in 
quantitatively  predicting  performance  in  the  field. 


i 


3)  Some  experiments  used  more  than  a thousand  observations  to  study 
the  effects  of  from  one  to  five  factors.  Most  of  this  effort  — several 
times  more  than  that  needed  to  collect  information  on  the  basic  design- 
was  expended  making  repeated  measurements  on  the  same  experi- 
mental conditions.  (Column  5) 

4)  Subjects  rather  than  trials  were  the  primary  method  of  replicating; 
while  the  median  values  per  groups  appear  reasonable,  the  maximum 
number  of  replications  for  all  groups  were  quite  high.  As  the  number 
of  factors  in  the  experiments  increased,  the  size  of  the  experimental 
effort  seemed  to  deter  the  amount  of  replication  to  some  extent. 

(Column  4) 

It  seems  that  a great  deal  of  effort  which  might  have  been  expended  collecting  new 
information  over  a larger  experimental  space  was  used  only  to  make  repeated 
measurements  on  the  same  conditions. 


t 


to. 

Tx 


Quality  of  Experimental  Results.  In  Table  [l-3],  the  median  proportion  of  the 
total  performance  variance  accounted  for  by  the  experimental  factors  (and  their 
interactions)  is  shown  for  experiments  grouped  according  to  the  number  of  factors 
in  the  experiment.  Two  sets  of  data  are  shown  — when  the  number  of  factors  are 
based  only  on  equipment  variables  and  when  the  number  is  based  on  equipment, 
subject,  and  temporal  variables.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  Table  [l-3]  are: 

5)  On  the  average,  the  more  equipment  factors  in  an  experiment,  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  the  performance  variability  in  the  experi- 
ment that  will  be  accounted  for  by  those  factors.  This  is  essentially 
the  same  when  equipment,  subject,  and  temporal  factors  are  all  con- 
sidered. (Column  2) 

6)  When  the  equipment  plus  temporal  (or  subject)  factor  studies  are 
removed  from  the  one-factor  group  and  added  to  the  two-factor 
group,  the  proportion  accounted  for  by  the  remainder  of  the  one- 
factor  group  increases  and  for  the  newly  formed  two-factor  group 
decreases  (Column  2).  This  shift  suggests  that  the  presence  of  sub- 
ject or  temporal  factors  (as  opposed  to  subject  and  trial  replications) 
tends  to  depress  the  proportion  of  the  total  variance  accounted  for  by 
the  equipment  factors  alone,  but  that  the  effects  of  a subject  or  tem- 
poral factor  is  on  the  average  not  as  great  as  that  of  an  equipment 
factor  in  these  human  factors  experiments. 
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7)  The  probability  that  at  least  half  of  the  performance  variability  will 
be  accounted  for  by  equipment  factors  increases  as  the  number  of 
equipment  factors  increases.  "Probability"  is  based  on  the  percent 
of  experiments  in  the  particular  groups  that  equaled  or  exceeded  the 
amount  shown.  (Column  3) 

These  results  show  two  important  trends:  One,  with  less  than  four  independent 
variables  in  an  experiment,  the  factors  that  were  purposefully  varied  accounted 
for  itss  of  the  variability  in  performance  on  the  average  than  other  conditions 
which  were  supposedly  replicated  or  inconsequential  in  the  experiment.  Two,  even 
when  five  factors  were  studied,  there  is  still  an  uncomfortably  large  proportion  of 
the  variance  not  accounted  for.  Outside  the  laboratory,  other  factors  not  included 
in  the  experiment  can  also  affect  performance:  this  would  serve  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  variance  not  accounted  for  by  the  experimental  data  were  it  applied 
to  the  operational  situation. 


The  values  related  to  Equipment  factors  only  in  Tables  [l-2]  and  [l-3]  can  be 
combined  to  provide  a measure  of  the  quality  of  the  experimental  results  and  the 
redundancy  and  effectiveness  of  the  experimental  designs.  These  are  referred  to 
as  "indexes"  in  Table  [l-4]  and  are  interpreted  and  defined  as  follows: 

1)  The  quality  of  the  data  improves  as  the  number  of  equipment  factors 
increases.  "Quality"  is  defined  here  as  the  ratio  of  the  proportion  of 
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Table  [l-4].  Some 

Relative  Measures 

of  Experimental 

Results. 

* 

Number  of 
Equipment  Factors 
in  Single  Experiment 

(1) 

Quality 

Index 

(2) 

Redundancy 

Index 

(3) 

Effectiveness 

Index 

t 

1 

0.  19 

24. 

2.  2 

2 

0.  45 

30. 

1.  7 

V 

*•  ^ 
f * 

3 

0.  82 

19. 

2.  3 

4 

1.  56 

51. 

0.  8 

t 

> 

5 

1. 86 

57. 

0.  5 

iamimu- 


variance  associated  with  the  equipment  factors  to  the  proportion 
associated  with  irrelevant  sources  of  variance.  (Column  1) 

2)  The  redundancy  in  data  collection  more  than  doubles  when  more  than 
three  factors  are  studied.  "Redundancy"  is  defined  here  as  the  num- 
ber of  observations  in  an  experiment  over  the  minimum  number 
required  to  obtain  the  coefficients  of  a polynomial  describing  a sec- 
ond degree  response  surface.  This  calculation  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  were  three  levels  per  factor.  (Column  2) 

3)  The  effectiveness  of  the  experimental  design  decreases  markedly 
when  more  than  three  factors  are  studied.  "Effectiveness"  is  defined 
here  as  the  ratio  of  the  proportion  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the 
equipment  factors  over  the  total  number  of  observations  required  to 
obtain  it.  (Column  3) 

These  three  indexes  are  bnsed  on  median  values  of  the  proportions  and  total 
observations  for  each  group  of  experiments.  Had  the  same  measures  been  made 
for  individual  experiments,  the  range  of  values  would  be  quite  large;  the  use  of 
average  here  only  helps  to  identify  a trend.  The  measures  of  quality,  redundancy, 
and  effectiveness  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously  as  absolute  indexes;  however, 
as  a crude  indication  of  relative  merit  they  can  be  useful  in  the  comparison  of 
human  factors  engineering  experiments. 

Establishing  EMD  Requirements 

To  the  extent  that  the  experiments  published  over  the  past  fourteen  years  in 
the  journal,  Human  Factors,  are  representative  of  human  factors  engineering 
research  in  general,  the  numbers  in  Tables  [l-3]  and  [l-4]  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  a great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  gone  into  obtaining  information  of  limited 
practical  value.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  increase  in  quality  of  the  data  at 
about  the  same  place  — number  of  factors  — that  experimental  efficiency  drops  off. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  clearly  indicate  the  characteristics  that  future 
human  factors  experimental  designs  must  have  if  the  goal  of  predicting  field  per- 
formance from  laboratory  data  is  ever  to  be  achieved.  Specifically,  experiments 
must  include  a great  many  more  factors  than  are  currently  included  in  a single 


experiment  and  the  number  of  observations  must  be  held  to  a minimum  in  order  to 
make  multifactor  experiments  economically  feasible. 

More  Factors  in  the  Experiment.  The  critical  question  is:  Approximately  how 
many  equipment  factors  should  be  included  in  an  experiment  if  one  hopes  to  predict 
real  world  performance  from  laboratory  data?  A first  approximation  to  answer 
this  question  can  be  obtained  from  the  data  based  on  the  equipment  factors  only  in 
Table  [l-3],  Column  2. 

If  in  the  one-factor  experiments,  one  equipment  factor  accounts  for  0.  16  of 

the  total  variance  (on  the  average)  how  many  factors  would  be  needed  to  account 

for  "all"  of  the  variance?  The  arithmetic  answer  would  be  determined  by  dividing 

one  by  0.  16  to  obtain  6.  3 factors.  Based  on  the  same  calculation  using  the  propor-  . 

tions  of  variance  accounted  for  by  two,  three,  four,  and  five  factors,  we  would 

need  6.  5,  6.  6,  6.  5,  and  7.  7 factors  respectively  to  account  for  "all"  of  the  vari- 
. 

ance  in  an  experiment. 

Considering  the  degree  of  independence  among  these  groups  of  data,  the 
answers  — centering  around  seven  factors  — are  remarkably  consistent.  Perhaps 
the  extra  factor  which  seemed  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  five-factor  experiments 
was  needed  to  compensate  for  an  inability  to  estimate  the  contribution  of  the  quad-  1 
ratic  component  of  the  main  effects  since  for  this  group,  there  was  a median  of 
only  two  levels  per  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  this  variation  may  have  been  merely 
a quirk  resulting  from  the  small  amount  of  available  data.  In  any  case,  these  num-. 
bers  suggest  that  had  approximately  seven  factors  and  three  levels  per  factor  been 
used  in  these  experiments  most  of  the  performance  would  have  been  accounted  for, 
on  the  average.  The  phrase,  "on  the  average,  " reminds  us  that  the  calculations 
were  based  on  median  values,  and  indicates  that  the  hypothesized  number  of  fac- 
tors would  be  sufficient  only  fifty  percent  of  the  time.  To  account  for  most  of  the 
variance  ninety  percent  of  the  time,  that  number  of  factors  would  have  to  be 
increased.  A suitable  correction  would  suggest  that  to  account  for  most  of  the 


performance  variance  in  an  experiment  most  of  the  time,  approximately  ten 
factors,  each  at  three  levels,  should  be  included  in  a single  study.  * 


This  recommendation,  based  as  it  is  on  empirically  derived  data,  ignores  the 
theoretical  principle  that  if  an  experiment  were  performed  properly,  then  most  of 
the  performance  variance  within  the  experiment  should  be  accounted  for  by  the 
experimental  variables  whether  the  number  of  factors  were  ten  or  one.  Supposedly 
in  the  experiment,  nothing  else  has  been  changed  to  cause  the  performance  to  vary. 
However,  in  our  sample,  among  experiments  studying  the  same  number  of  factors, 
the  proportion  of  variance  accounted  for  ranged  from  0.  10  to  0.  90.  It  is  obvious 
that  other  conditions  must  also  be  operating  that  have  not  been  taken  into  account 
yet. 


Two  rather  obvious  situations  can  exist  when  the  experimental  factors  fail  to 
account  for  most  of  the  performance  variance  within  the  experiment:  either  the 
relative  effects  of  "random"  (chance)  variability  - although  small  - are  over- 
whelming the  effects  of  experimental  factors  that  have  only  small,  albeit  reliable, 
effects,  or  there  are  major  sources  of  uncontrolled  or  irrelevant  variances  run- 
ning rampant  in  the  experiment  that  distort  the  data  so  as  to  cause  even  important 
effects  to  appear  relatively  small. 
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Therefore,  the  recommendation  based  on  the  empirical  data  that  approximately 
ten  factors  are  needed  to  account  for  most  of  the  experimental  variance  in  an 
experiment  must  be  accompanied  by  the  implicit  assumptions  that  1)  there  will  be 
a well-conducted  experiment,  and  2)  the  most  important  factors  affecting  perfor- 
mance on  the  particular  task  are  included  in  the  experiment.  How  to  conduct  a 
"clean"  experiment  is  an  art  that  will  not  be  treated  to  any  great  extent  in  this 


It  might  be  argued  that  to  consider  including  ten  factors  in  an  experiment 
intended  to  compare  the  effects  of  three  hand-controls,  for  example,  on  track- 
ing  performance  would  be  meaningless.  This  might  be  so  if  an  experimenter 
could  know  that  all  other  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  identical  to  those  that 
would  be  experienced  under  operational  conditions  and  that  there  would  never  be  a 
wish  to  generalize  beyond  these  specific  conditions.  Since  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
this  would  ever  be  so,  many  more  factors  than  "type  of  control"  could  be  added  to 
the  experiment  relevant  to  the  characteristics  of  the  task,  the  environment,  and 
the  personnel. 
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paper,  although  how  this  is  done  is  neither  intuitively  obvious  nor  dealt  with  to  any 
great  extent  in  institutions  from  which  human  factors  researchers  receive  their 
training.  How  to  include  the  most  important  factors  in  an  experiment  will  be  a 
major  technique  discussed  later  on  in  this  report,  and  it  has  a bearing  on  the  topic 
at  hand,  i.  e.  , number  of  factors  in  an  experiment.  One  method  of  finishing  a pro- 
gram with  some  assurance  that  the  most  critical  factors  have  been  studied  is  by 
starting  the  program  with  more  factors  than  will  be  eventually  needed  and  allow 
the  empirical  data  to  identify  the  most  important.  While  it  might  be  difficult  for  an 
investigator  to  name  the  exact  ten  most  important  factors  affecting  performance  on 
a given  task,  even  if  he  is  quite  familiar  with  that  task,  he  can  probably  select  fif- 
teen or  twenty  factors  within  which  he  believes  the  ten  most  important  ones  will 
eventually  be  found.  Thus,  it  would  be  safer  to  begin  a research  program  with 
approximately  fifteen  or  so  factors  in  the  experiments.  This  not  only  increases 
the  chances  of  having  the  more  important  factors  included  in  the  experiment  but 
also  increases  the  chances  of  including  the  factors  needed  to  accurately  predict 
performance  in  the  operational  situation. 

If  the  initial  fifteen  or  so  factors  are  carefully  selected  by  a knowledgeable 
experimenter  and  the  experiment  is  performed  with  reasonable  care,  the  set  of 
factors  that  will  ultimately  describe  and  predict  performance  in  the  real  world 
might  be  smaller  than  the  hypothetical  ten.  Budne's  (14)  comments  are  relevant  on 
this  point.  He  wrote: 

"Experience  in  a large  number  of  screening  experiments  in  industrial 
situations  has  consistently  shown  that  there  are  only  a few  critical  varia- 
bles and  a large  number  of  unimportant  variables  associated  with  each 
specific  problem.  There  is  limited  practical  value  in  attributing 
'statistical  significance'  to  any  number  of  the  'unimportant'  variables 
while  one  or  more  of  the  'critical  few'  variables  escape  consideration.  In 
the  real  world  it  becomes  useful  to  assume  that  total  variation  and  total 
effect  can  be  broken  into  all  of  their  components  and  that  each  component 
may  be  attributed  to  a particular  variable  or  cause.  In  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, it  is  both  practical  and  useful  to  make  the  assumption  that  a very 
few  of  these  many  variables  or  causes  contribute  a major  portion  of  the 
total  variation  or  effect.  " (p.  140) 


Avoid  Excessive  Data  Collection.  The  data  in  Table  [l-2j,  Column  5,  reveals 
that  in  some  cases  thousands  of  observations  were  made  to  study  the  effects  of  one 
or  two  factors.  If  truly  multifactor  experiments  are  to  be  conducted,  there  must 
be  some  way  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  effort.  An  examination  of  the 
239  experiments  that  were  analyzed  revealed  a considerable  amount  of  redundancy 
in  the  data  collection.  For  example,  in  44  percent,  the  same  subject  was  tested 
more  than  once  on  the  same  experimental  conditions.  In  93  percent  of  the  experi- 
ments more  than  one  subject  was  tested  on  the  same  experimental  conditions. 

These  replications  add  to  the  magnitude  of  the  data  collection  process  and  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  factors  an  experimenter  is  willing  to  study.  The  question 
therefore  is:  how  many  observations  are  a reasonable  number  to  consider  when 
selecting  economical  multifactor  designs.  Until  more  experience  has  been  acquired, 
the  following  logic  was  employed  to  answer  this.  If  it  is  only  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  second-order  relationship  between  fifteen  factors  and  operator  perfor- 
mance, then  a minimum  of  136  observations  would  be  required  to  estimate  the 
135  coefficients  of  a polynomial  approximating  that  relationship.  Since  many 
experiments  will  be  considering  fewer  factors,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  it  would 
seem  that  any  experimental  design  initially  requiring  more  than  300  observations 
would  be  wasteful.  Many  should  require  less. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  EMD  TO  HUMAN  FACTORS  RESEARCH 

In  the  discussions  that  follow,  methods  of  economically  collecting  multifactor 
data  will  be  described.  No  designs  are  included  in  this  report  that  handle  less  than 
five  factors,  and  some  techniques  are  described  that  will  permit  an  examination  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  factors. 

An  effort  was  made  to  include  only  those  techniques  and  designs  that  were  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  experiments  to  arrive  at  design  parameters  for  equipment 
used  by  the  human  operator.  While  EMDs  may  not  be  applicable  to  all  human  fac- 
tors engineering  problems,  they  will  be  to  a great  many.  There  is  so  much  room 
for  improvement  in  our  research  methods  that  even  when  certain  designs  are  not 
directly  applicable,  the  principles  behind  these  designs  can  still  be  useful. 


Human  factors  engineering  experimentation  lends  itself  markedly  to  the 
application  of  economical  multifactor  designs.  First  of  ail,  because  human 
factors  engineering  research  involves  relating  physical  equipment  and 
environmental  factors  to  operator  performance,  a majority  of  the  factors  to  be 
studied  can  be  measured  on  quantitative  and  continuous  scales.  Second,  human 
factors  engineering  research  must  ultimately  find  solutions  that  are  applicable  to 
real  world  problems.  Any  success  in  this  regard  will  not  be  arrived  at  using  pro- 
cedures of  the  past,  performing  multitudes  of  small  independently  planned  experi- 
ments with  the  aim  of  ultimately  consolidating  their  results.  The  failure  of  the 
approach  has  emphasized  the  need  to  look  at  a bigger  picture  in  a single  experi- 
ment, even  if  some  precision  is  sacrificed  initially.  Third,  the  majority  of  these 
experiments  are  conducted  under  circumstances  in  which  time  and  money  are  lim- 
ited. These  designs  will  enable  the  most  information  to  be  obtained  at  the  least 
cost.  Finally,  the  designs,  when  used  properly,  encourage  an  investigator  to  seek 
solutions  to  problems  rather  than  to  merely  do  experiments.  In  general,  they  pro- 
vide a method  of  arriving  at  the  best  answer  with  a minimum  of  elegance  and  in 
some  instances  provide  a means  of  evaluating  their  own  effectiveness. 

ECONOMICAL  MULTIFACTOR  DESIGNS  - A PREVIEW  OF  THINGS  TO  COME 

The  chapters  that  follow  are  arranged  to  be  read  consecutively.  Unless  a 
reader  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  each  chapter  in  turn,  he  will  not  understand  a 
subsequent  chapter.  Although  the  designs  described  in  each  chapter  have  been 
developed  and  even  used  in  other  disciplines  as  independent  entities,  the  approach 
proposed  here  for  human  factors  research  considers  selected  designs  from  each 
chapter  as  steps  in  a sequence  of  designs  which  the  experimenter  would  employ  as 
he  progresses  through  the  program.  Thus  the  discussion  in  Chapter  III  on  frac- 
tional factorials  — suitable  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  factors  — is  included 
here  primarily  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  technique  to  be  employed  in 
Chapter  IV.  Chapter  IV  employs  fractional  factorials  for  purposes  of  quickly 
screening  large  numbers  of  variables  to  discover  which  are  the  most  important 
ones.  Chapter  V describes  the  techniques  whereby  the  effects  of  these  more 
important  variables  can  be  measured  and  related  quantitatively  to  operator  per- 
formance. Presumably  if  out  of  a great  many  candidate  factors  the  most  important 
ones  are  chosen,  the  final  equation  of  seven  to  ten  factors  should  permit  more  pre- 
cise predictions  of  field  performance  than  has  been  possible  up  to  now.  Before  the 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICAL  MULTIFACTOR  DESIGNS 


The  economical  multifactor  designs  (EMDs ) discussed  in  this  paper  do  not 
differ  markedly  from  designs  traditionally  employed  in  human  factors  research. 

They  are  all  branches  of  the  same  general  family,  stemming  from  the  theory  of 
multiple  regression  and  its  specialized  form  of  the  analysis  of  variance.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  special  features  of  the  factorial  designs,  particularly  the  2n  series 
including  the  principles  of  single  degrees  of  freedom,  confounding,  and  fractional 
replicates.  The  experimenter  who  is  familiar  with  these  topics  of  mathematics  and 
statistics  will  have  little  trouble  understanding  the  underlying  structure  of  econ- 
omical designs. 

The  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  use  of  EMDs  will  come  from  the  shift  in 
philosophy,  the  difference  in  the  experimental  approach,  and  the  degree  of  control 
and  involvement  the  investigator  must  have  as  compared  to  the  way  much  human 
factors  engineering  research  has  been  traditionally  handled. 

SOURCES  AND  METHODS  OF  ECONOMY 

EMDs  can  best  be  understood  through  an  understanding  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  based.  Since  the  only  practical  means  of  including  more  factors 
within  the  same  experimental  plan  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  data  that  must  be 
collected  to  an  absolute  minimum,  the  principles  for  EMDs  revolve  about  the  sources 
from  which  and  the  methods  by  which  the  economy  can  be  obtained.  The  following 
sections  outline  the  contents  of  Chapter  II. 

Sources 

Which  experimental  conditions  should  be  eliminated  from  replicated  factorial 
designs  in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  an  experiment  without  a material  loss  of 
information?  In  most  experiments,  some  economy  can  be  achieved  by: 


1)  Minimizing  repeated  measurements  of  the  same  experimental  conditions. 
Given  the  choice  between  including  more  factors  in  an  experiment  or 
replicating  a smaller  experimental  space,  the  former  will  generally 
provide  the  most  unbiased  estimates  of  the  effects  of  interest.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from 
replication. 

2)  Not  measuring  experimental  conditions  in  order  to  estimate  effects 
that  are  likely  to  be  non-existent  or  relatively  unimportant.  To  plan 

to  isolate  the  effect  of  a fifth-order  interaction,  for  example,  is  to  com- 
bine unwarranted  optimism  with  an  inordinate  waste  of  time  and  effort. 

These  principles  seem  so  intuitively  obvious.  How  wasteful  it  is  to  study  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  or  to  study  unimportant  aspects  of  the  problem  when 
the  same  effort  might  have  been  used  to  examine  a larger  portion  of  the  critical 
space.  Yet  from  its  inception,  human  factors  research  has  tended  to  emphasize 
the  former  approach. 

Methods 


"It  ain't  what  you  do  but  the  way  you  do  it,  " an  old  song  informs  us.  Economy 
can  be  achieved  in  the  collection  of  experimental  data  by  changing  the  way  data  has 
been  typically  collected  in  the  past.  Three  more  principles  of  EMDs  are: 

3)  Use  a more  flexible  approach  to  data  collection.  Begin  with  an  experi- 
mental plan  that  can  be  modified  as  the  experiment  progresses,  changing 
direction  if  necessary  or  terminating  the  data  collection  when  it  is 
apparent  no  more  information  can  be  obtained. 

4)  Substitute  investigators'  knowledge  and  analytical  skills  for  actual  data 
collection.  Experimenter  objectively  is  a desirable  goal,  but  not  to  the 
point  that  known  data  is  discarded  and  time  and  effort  is  wasted  trying 
to  rediscover  it. 


5)  Take  extra  precautions  to  minimize  irrelevant  sources  of  performance 
variance  that  creep  in  to  bias  the  data  collection  phase.  This  can  reduce 
the  need  to  take  extra  data  that  serves  primarily  as  a cover-up  for 
poor  procedures. 

Each  of  these  principles  is  based  on  continued  investigator  involvement  from 
the  pre-experimental  planning  stage>  through  the  data -collection,  to  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  data.  How  different  this  is  from  the  usual  approach 
where  the  principle  investigator  plans  an  experiment  and  turns  it  over  to  his 
lesser-trai  ned  assistant  to  run  and  analyze.  In  using  EMDs,  the  investigator  will 
consider  more  carefully  why  he  is  collecting  his  data  and  what  he  really  wants  to 
get  out  of  it.  He  will  be  more  interested  in  finding  answers  than  in  doing 
"experiments.  " He  will  rely  more  on  himself  and  less  on  the  experimental  design 
to  guide  his  data  collection  and  analysis.  He  will  become  willing  to  accept  flexible 
plans  and  probabilistic  guesses  as  important  tools  of  the  research  process.  He 
will  find  himself  more  involved  in  the  total  experimental  process  than  ever  before. 

The  rationale  on  which  these  principles  are  based  will  be  discussed  in  the 
sections  that  follow.  The  reader  who  finds  some  of  these  principles  difficult  to 
accept  because  of  his  previous  experiences  should  be  reminded  that  those  expe- 
riences have  come  almost  totally  from  experiments  in  which  fewer  than  five  equip- 
ment factors  have  been  investigated  in  a single  study.  It  will  be  shown  how  some 
uneconomical  methods  employed  in  human  factors  research  in  the  past  were  needed 
to  cover  the  limitations  which  result  from  studying  only  two  or  three  factors  in  an 
experiment,  and  how  the  reasons  for  many  of  these  methods  disappear  when  five 
or  more  factors  are  to  be  studied.  To  really  feel  comfortable  employing  economical 
multifactor  designs,  the  investigator  must  get  used  to  "thinking  big.  " The  very 
conditions  that  must  be  present  to  safely  study  many  factors  economically  are  the 
ones  that  exist  (for  the  careful  experimenter)  when  many  factors  are  included  in 
a single  design.  The  principles  themselves  tend  to  support  one  another. 

The  five  basic  principles  underlying  EMDs  are  described  in  detail  below, 
including  the  rationale,  supporting  data,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
and  are  not  applicable. 
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EMD  PRINCIPLE  I.  DON'T  REPLICATE  A BASIC  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 
UNNECESSARILY. 

If  the  number  of  replications  of  an  experimental  design  is  held  to  a minimum, 
the  savings  that  result  from  not  making  repeated  measurements  on  the  same  con- 
ditions can  be  used  to  make  measurements  on  different  experimental  conditions. 
Some  replication  may  be  necessary  if  for  no  other  reason  than  it  may  give  the 
experimenter  more  subjective  confidence  in  his  data  and  when  no  economical 
limits  are  placed  on  the  data  collection  and  analysis,  it  need  not  be  discouraged. 

In  the  past,  however,  replicating  has  been  too  often  the  tail  that  wagged  the  dog; 
in  order  to  be  able  to  replicate,  fewer  factors  had  to  be  studied  in  the  experiment. 
This  proves  to  be  the  wrong  choice  in  most  cases,  for  a precise  study  of  a small 
portion  of  the  experimental  space  has  little  predictive  power  in  an  operational 
situation  in  which  performance  is  affected  by  a great  many  factors.  The  results  of 
a great  many  small  experiements  have  never  been  satisfactorily  consolidated  (44) 
When  there  are  limits  on  time  and  money  and  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between 
making  repeated  measurements  on  the  same  experimental  conditions  or  taking  new 
data  over  an  expanded  experimental  space,  the  latter  alternative  will  generally 
result  in  more  and  better  information,  particularly  when  a large  number  of  factors 
is  involved. 

Why  Replicate? 

Most  experimenters  tend  to  replicate  automatically  whether  they  need  to  or 
not.  In  this  section,  the  reasons  that  investigators  replicate  will  be  discussed  and 
a distinction  will  be  made  between  those  circumstances  when  it  is  and  is  not  neces- 
sary. By  attending  to  this  distinction,  data  collection  can  be  reduced  and  the 
savings  redirected  toward  studying  more  factors  at  nominal  costs. 

Replication  of  a basic  design  can  be  achieved  by  testing  more  than  one  subject 
on  the  same  experimental  conditions  or  testing  the  same  subject  more  than  once  on 
the  same  experimental  conditions.  There  is  an  implicit  assumption  that  the  subjects 
have  been  drawn  at  random  from  a homogeneous  population,  and  that  on  retesting 
the  same  subject,  performance  on  subsequent  trials  can  be  measured  independently 


of  performance  on  preceding  trials.  There  are  several  reasons  why  repeated 
measurements  are  made  in  these  experiments: 

1)  To  increase  the  precision  with  which  mean  performance  can  be 
estimated. 

2)  To  obtain  an  estimate  of  error  variance  to  test  for  statistical 
significance. 

3)  To  measure  the  effects  of  individual  differences  or  changes  in  per- 
formance over  time  by  treating  the  dimension  being  replicated  as 
an  experimental  factor. 

As  the  discussion  which  follows  will  show,  some  of  these  goals  may  be 
achieved  without  replication  and  some  are  irrelevant  to  the  original  purpose  of 
conducting  the  experiment.  If  economy  in  experimentation  is  important,  an 
experimenter  must  be  able  to  distinguish  among  the  different  circumstances. 

Replicating  to  Measure  Performance  More  Precisely 

Investigators  have  often  replicated  their  basic  experimental  plan  to  obtain  a 
more  precise  measure  of  mean  performance.  In  some  human  factors  experi- 
ments, the  use  of  multiple  replications  has  been  justified  on  the  basis  of  improved 
precision  when  in  fact: 

the  use  of  replication  for  precision  is  unwarranted 
an  alternative  to  replicating  for  precision  exists. 

Situations  in  which  Replication  for  Precision  is  Generally  Unwarranted,  There 
are  certain  tasks  in  which  wide,  unexplained  fluctuations  in  performance  occur  from 
trial  to  trial  which  totally  obscure  the  "true"  measures  of  mean  performance. 

When  this  occurs,  many  investigators  will  make  repeated  measurements  on  the 
same  conditions,  using  either  extra  trials  or  many  subjects,  and  use  only  an  aver- 
age measure  in  subsequent  analyses  and  discussions  to  smooth  the  effects  of  the 
unwanted  fluctuations.  Quite  often  this  situation  arises  when  experiments  are 
being  conducted  in  the  field,  where  the  need  for  economy  is  often  greater  than  in 
the  laboratory.  To  solve  this  "problem"  by  replicating  many  times  is  both 
inappropriate  and  unwarranted. 


What  the  experimenter  has  done  by  smoothing  the  data  in  this  way  is  to  obtain 
a clearer  picture  of  the  mean  effects  of  the  conditions  that  were  included  in  his 
experiment.  What  he  has  failed  to  do  is  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  large 
fluctuations  that  did  occur  and  will  probably  reoccur  under  operational  conditions. 
Thus  averaging  can  give  a precise  estimate  of  a trivial  effect  and  an  inflated 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  experimental  conditions  in  the  experiment,  but  may 
cause  the  investigator  tc  overlook  far  more  important  sources  of  variance  that 
must  be  understood  if  generalization  from  the  laboratory  data  to  the  operational 
situation  is  to  be  of  practical  value.  Replicating  an  experimental  design  for  this 
purpose  is  not  only  uneconomical  but  becomes  the  means  by  which  the  investigator 
avoids  his  research  responsibilities.  It  allows  him  to  be  lazy  in  the  planning  and 
the  conduct  of  the  experiment,  hiding  rather  than  identifying,  controlling,  and 
isolating  effects.  If  the  investigator,  instead  of  replicating,  had  used  the  same 
data  collection  effort  to  identify  the  causes  of  the  wide  fluctuations,  the  quality  of 
his  information  would  have  been  markedly  improved.  In  those  cases  where  it  is 
not  possible  to  control  factors  that  are  suspected  of  accounting  for  the  fluctuations, 
both  economy  and  understanding  can  be  achieved  if  suspected  parameters  are 
measured  and  their  effects  evaluated  using  a regression  model.  Replication  should 
not  be  used  to  hide  sources  of  variances  which  instead  should  be  and  could  be 
identified  and  measured. 

Situations  in  which  Precision  can  be  Obtained  without  Replication.  There  will 
always  remain  some  fluctuations  in  performance  that  cannot  be  readily  identified; 
replication  can  be  used  in  these  cases  to  obtain  a more  precise  estimate  of  mean 
performance.  The  standard  error  of  the  mean  — the  measure  of  its  precision  — is 
inversely  related  to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  observations  used  to  obtain 
the  mean.  Therefore  the  more  observations  that  are  involved,  the  narrower  the 
range  within  which  the  true  mean  can  be  expected  to  lie. 

It  should  be  nc*  1 that  to  replicate  for  precision  may  have  grown  out  of  an 
experience  involv.  lly  experiments  in  which  a few  factors  were  studied.  Ninety- 
two  percent  of  the  experiments  published  in  Human  Factors  between  1958  and  1972 
included  only  three  or  fewer  equipment  factors.  With  designs  of  that  small  size, 
some  replication  may  have  been  necessary  to  obtain  a sufficient  number  of  degrees 
of  freedom  and  a comfortable  degree  of  precision.  However  when  experiments 


with  five  or  more  factors  are  studied,  as  considered  in  this  report,  replication 
for  precision  will  be  unwarranted. 

Making  repeated  measurements  of  the  same  experimental  condition  is  not  the 
only  way  to  increase  the  number  of  observations  used  to  estimate  a mean.  If  the 
number  of  factors  in  an  experiment  is  large  enough,  there  is  sufficient  hidden 
replication  (30,  p.  103)  within  the  basic  design  to  provide  a reasonable  precision 
without  replication.  For  example,  if  a factorial  experiment  were  conducted  on 
eight  factors,  each  at  two  levels,  the  total  number  of  observations  (or  experimental 
conditions)  in  the  experiment  would  be  256.  Therefore  each  mean  of  a main  effect 
would  be  calculated  from  one-half  of  the  observations,  or  128  in  this  case.  Each 
effect,  whether  main  or  any  order  of  interaction  in  these  2n  designs,  being  merely 
mean  differences  between  two  halves  of  the  experiment,  will  all  be  based  on  128 
measures. 

Hidden  replications  can  have  certain  advantages  over  true  replications.  Hidden 
replications  of  the  different  levels  of  a single  factor,  since  they  are  actually  taken 
in  combination  with  many  different  levels  of  the  other  factors,  provide  a more 
representative  measure  of  mean  performance  within  the  experimental  space 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  replications  were  repeated  measures  of  the  same 
condition.  This  is  desired  when  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  is  to  obtain  a general 
multifactor  function  relating  the  equipment  variables  to  performance  across 
a great  many  conditions.  If,  of  course,  the  interest  rests  in  a specific  task,  the 
precision  of  the  equation—  an  average  across  the  total  multifactor  space  — may  not 
describe  as  precisely  some  points  in  that  limited  space  representating  the  particular 
task  under  consideration.  This  then,  in  a particular  mission  and  task  situation, 
might  be  the  one,  situation-specific  case  where  replication  for  precision  might  be 
justified. 

The  general  rule  however  is  not  to  replicate  when  hidden  replications  provide 
enough  observations  to  make  reasonably  precise  estimates  of  the  main,  two-factor 
interaction,  and  possibly  three-factor  interaction  effects. 


Replicating  to  Obtain  an  Error  Estimate  for  a Significance  Test 


Replication  can  provide  an  estimate  of  experimental  error,  which  is  used  in 
tests  of  statistical  significance  as  the  standard  against  which  observed  differences 
among  experimental  conditions  are  tested.  Chew  (17,  p.  5)  defines  experimental 
error  as  "the  failure  of  two  identically  treated  plots,  or  experimental  units,  to  give 
identical  yields,  or  responses.  " This  error  is  assumed  to  be  distributed  normally. 

In  practice,  where  economy  is  a viable  criterion  in  the  design  of  an  experiment, 

there  are  acceptable  alternatives  to  replicating  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  error  variance 

there  are  circumstances  when  no  error  variance  is  needed. 

Situations  in  which  Error  Estimates  can  be  Obtained  without  Replications. 
Behavioral  scientists  have  tested  the  statistical  significance  of  effects  without 
replicating  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  error  variance.  When  factorial  designs 
have  been  too  big  to  replicate,  the  highest -order  interaction  has  been  used  in  lieu 
of  an  error  term.  In  doing  this,  the  experimenter  implicitly  made  the  assumption 
that  the  effect  of  this  interaction  on  performance  is  negligible.  By  definition,  for 
an  effect  to  be  negligible,  the  variability  in  performance  would  be  no  greater  than 
could  be  expected  by  chance.  In  practice,  this  assumption  is  almost  never  checked. 
Circumstances  under  which  this  assumption  is  likely  or  not  likely  to  be  valid  will 
be  discussed  later. 

Error  estimates  can  also  be  obtained  without  replicating  the  basic  design  by 
using  what  might  be  called  — employing  a chess -term  analogy  — a "discovered"  replica- 
tion. If  a large  number  of  factors  is  studied  in  a single  experiment,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  effects  of  some  will  be  negligible.  If  data  is  collected  originally 
with  the  unreplicated  design,  that  data  collected  on  factors  with  negligible  effects 
(and  we  need  not  know  which  these  will  be  ahead  of  time)  can  be  used  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  error.  This  is  so,  of  course,  because  by  definition  if  an  effect  is 

negligible,  there  are  no  meaningful  differences  among  levels  and  they  therefore 

« 

represent  a replication. 

If  the  number  of  factors  in  the  study  is  large  enough,  there  will  be  little  trouble 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  effects  are  negligible.  Mere  consideration  of  the 


practical  value  of  observed  differences  should  suffice.  In  addition,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  variance  attributable  to  the  particular  factor  is  small,  its  relative  impor- 
tance within  the  experiment  is  established. 


Situations  in  which  Error  Estimates  are  Unwarranted.  Traditionally  tests  of 
statistical  significance  have  been  used  to  identify  critical  factors  in  human  factors 
engineering  research.  An  investigator  would  select  a group  of  factors  that  he 
believed  to  be  important,  would  collect  some  performance  data  on  the  conditions 
representing  combinations  of  these  factors,  and  would  apply  a significance  test  to 
decide  whether  his  "hypothesis"  (that  these  were  important  factors)  was  correct. 
Since  a majority  of  human  factors  experiments  have  been  relatively  small,  replicat- 
ing the  basic  design  has  been  the  only  way  the  error  estimate  used  in  the  signifi- 
cance test  could  be  obtained. 

But  tests  of  statistical  significance  only  measure  the  reliability  of  an  effect, 
not  how  much  of  an  effect  there  is.  The  results  of  such  tests  can  be  influenced 
by  any  number  of  decisions  on  the  part  of  an  investigator.  There  have  been 
serious  questions  raised  as  to  its  suitability  for  factor  identification  (3)(4)(31)(37) 
(38)(41)(44).  With  many  replications,  the  biggest  danger  is  the  identification  of 
statistically  significant  (i.  e. , reliable)  factors  that  have  only  trivial  effects.  * 

The  identification  of  critical  factors,  therefore  should  be  based  on  whether 
the  effect  on  performance  is  important  rather  than  merely  reliable.  Ordinarily 
in  a multifactor  experiment,  if  the  former  is  true,  the  latter  will  follow. 


*In  the  analysis  of  the  experiments  in  Human  Factors,  out  of  494  main  effects  that 
were  examined,  194  accounted  for  0.  04  or  less  of  the  total  variance  in  their 
particular  experiment.  Of  these,  the  invesigators  concluded  that  11.7  percent 
of  them  were  "statistically  significant"  effects.  In  one  three-factor  study  involv- 
ing 3024  observations  (49),  one  of  the  factors  was  statistically  significant  at 
p < 0.  01.  However,  all  of  the  factors  including  the  significant  one  and  their 
interactions  combined  accounted  for  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
variance,  while  the  error  variance  (experimenter's  categorization)  accounted  for 
0.  92  of  the  total  variance.  The  remaining  0.  07  was  almost  equally  distributed 
between  subject  and  subject-by-experimental  factor  interactions.  Much  discussion 
was  generated  by  the  identification  of  the  "significant"  but  trivial  affect. 
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For  factor  identification,  or  screening  experiments  as  they  are  referred  to  in  this 
report,  tests  of  significance  need  not  be  made.  It  is  assumed  instead  that  with 
reasonable  care  and  effort,  if  enough  factors  are  included  in  the  basic  experiment, 
any  random  variance  associated  with  replication  would  be  inconsequential  relative 
to  the  other  effects.  As  Budne  (14,  p.  140)  stated:  "the  existance  of  high  residual 
variation  in  an  experiment  merely  indicates  that  the  most  important  variables  were 
not  included  in  the  experimental  design.  [Note:  Other  possible  explanations  for 
high  residual  variations  are  considered  in  the  discussion  of  EMD  Principle  V.J 
Statistical  significance  alone  is  a function  of  sample  size  and  this  residual  varia- 
tion, and  is  thus  not  a good  measure  of  what  is  or  is  not  important  in  the  real  world. 

The  absolute  magnitude  of  residual  variation  must  be  considered.  When  estimating 
error  variances  for  significance  tests  is  of  secondary  interest,  then  replicating 
designs  for  this  purpose  is  unwarranted.  As  Davies  (23,  P.  20)  points  out,  obtain- 
ing error  estimates  for  screening  experiments  is  unjustified  since  these  are  not 
the  types  of  experiments  in  which  irrevocable  decisions  must  be  made. 

( 

When  Subjects  and  Trials  are  Treated  as  Experimental  Factors 

Psychologists  have  always  had  some  concern  for  individual  differences.  To 
study  individual  differences,  more  than  one  subject  must  be  tested  under  the  same 
set  of  conditions.  Psychologists  have  also  had  a long  involvement  in  problems  of 
learning,  forgetting,  and  other  phenomena  of  changes  in  performance  over  a period 
of  time.  To  study  these  temporal  factors,  the  same  individual  must  make  repeated 
measurements  on  the  same  task.  In  some  experiments,  however,  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  trials  or  subjects  on  performance  is  of  primary  interest;  in  others,  this 
knowledge  is  treated  merely  as  an  irrelevant  fact. 

Situations  in  which  Multiple  Subjects  and  Trials  are  not  True  Replications. 

Some  human  factors  experiments  include  among  their  experimental  factors  — in 
addition  to  the  equipment  factors  — subject  and  temporal  factors.  For  example,  an 
experiment  may  be  designed  to  answer  questions  such  as:  Do  pilots  perform  dif- 
ferently with  a new  display-control  configuration  than  non-pilots?  Should  equipment 
be  designed  differently  to  compensate  for  age  or  sex  differences  among  operators? 

How  much  difference  is  there  in  operator  performance  using  different  devices  after 
a great  deal  of  practice?  What  effect  does  the  design  of  a piece  of  equipment  have 
on  the  ability  to  perform  a monotonous  task?  Answers  to  these  questions  can  only 
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be  obtained  from  experiments  in  which  several  subjects  perform  the  same  tasks  or 
single  subjects  repeat  the  same  task  several  times. 

In  these  cases,  however,  multiple  measures  on  the  same  condition  of  an  equip- 
ment factor  are  not  really  replications.  In  these  quasi-replications,  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  subjects  or  the  positions  of  the  trials  in  a series  of  trials 
are  intended  to  represent  (in  conjunction  with  the  equipment  characteristic)  a unique 
experimental  condition.  When  this  is  so,  the  subject  characteristics  and  temporal 
changes  over  trials  are  treated  as  meaningful  factors  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
equipment  factors  are.  In  these  cases,  the  interactions  among  equipment,  subject, 
and  temporal  factors  are  also  meaningful.  This  is  not  the  case  when  subjects  and 
trials  are  intended  to  be  only  replications. 

When  multiple  subjects  and  trials  are  employed  to  estimate  a meaningful 
effect,  therefore,  the  discussion  on  minimizing  replications  does  not  apply. 
However,  the  analysis  of  the  239  human  factors  experiments  revealed  that  in  only 
5 percent  of  those  in  which  multiple  subjects  were  used  was  there  a concern  about 
the  effect  some  subject  characteristic  such  as  their  sex,  experience,  or  handedness 
had  on  the  ability  to  perform  using  the  equipment.  Only  35  percent  of  the  experi- 
ments in  which  the  same  subjects  were  tested  repeatedly  on  the  same  experimental 
conditions  was  there  any  interest  in  the  effects  of  such  temporal  characteristics 
as  learning  or  the  effects  of  performing  a task  over  extended  periods  of  time. 

In  view  of  the  limited  number  of  times  when  subject  and  temporal  changes 
were  actually  meaningful  factors,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  when  that  is  the 
case  and  when  it  is  not.  The  distinction  affects  critical  decisions  for  the  design  of 
the  experiment. 

Situations  in  which  Measures  of  Individual  Differences  are  Irrelevant.  Rela- 
tively few  human  factors  engineering  experiments  actually  include  subject  charac- 
teristics as  factors  of  their  design.  This  probably  has  its  historical  origin  in  the 
fact  that  human  factors  experiments  are  conducted  to  find  ways  of  optimizing  per- 
formance by  improving  the  equipment  rather  than  by  selecting  or  training  the 
operator.  Whether  or  not  the  separation  of  these  various  effects  on  performance 
is  wise  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Obviously  where  a disordinal  interaction  can  be 


expected  between  subject  and  equipment  characteristics,  both  sources  of  variance 
must  be  included  in  the  same  experiment. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  however,  when  repeated  measures  are  made  on 
the  same  experimental  conditions  using  different  subjects,  the  variance  associated 
with  subjects  will  sometimes  be  isolated  and  presented  in  an  analysis -of -variance 
table,  and  thereafter  ignored.  Neither  the  discussion  of  the  results  nor  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  concerning  the  data  will  mention  anything  about  this  subject  variance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  this  data  must  be  considered  irrelevant. 

It  is  sometimes  argued,  however,  that  knowledge  of  subject  variance  is  a 
measure  of  individual  differences  and  will  be  important  when  the  results  of  the 
experiment  is  to  be  applied  to  the  real  world.  In  practice,  unfortunately,  this  is 
seldom  the  case;  the  variance  attributable  to  subjects  is  seldom  a useful  piece  of 
information.  To  be  useful, 

the  subjects  employed  in  the  experiment  must  be  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  population  to  which  the  data  is  to  be  extracted 

representativeness  must  be  based  on  multiple  characteristics 

the  values  of  the  characteristics  for  the  sample  and  population 
must  be  known. 

These  conditions  seldom  exist  for  the  typical  human  factors  experiment. 

When  multiple  subjects  are  run  as  replications,  the  chances  that  they  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  population  is  slight  for  the  following  reasons: 

i 

i 

1)  The  average  number  of  subjects  in  human  factors  experiments  run 
around  ten. 

2)  In  many  cases,  no  systematic  sampling  of  subjects  is  or  can  be  made  and  i 
the  ones  that  are  used  are  those  that  are  available. 

3)  When  subjects  have  been  selected,  it  is  often  on  the  basis  of  a single 
label  (for  example.  Air  Force  pilot).  It  is  seldom  that  additional 
considerations  (such  as  amount  of  flying  time,  types  of  aircraft 
flown,  etc.  ) that  account  for  wide  variations  in  performance  are 
taken  into  account. 
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4)  Quantitative  descriptions  of  population  and  samples  are  seldom 
available  making  it  impossible  to  adequately  identify  to  what 
sub-portion  of  the  population  experimental  results  refer. 

In  addition,  the  artificiality  of  the  experimental  situation  also  influences 
the  performance  of  individual  subjects.  A part  of  the  variability  between 
subjects'  performance  reflects  the  basic  instability  of  a mean  score  for  subjects 
that  are  often  still  learning  how  to  handle  the  experimental  situation  as  the  study 
progresses  and  do  so  at  different  rates.  In  summary,  it  is  highly  presumptive 
to  believe  that  the  variance  associated  with  the  performance  of  a small  group  of 
subjects  used  to  replicate  an  experimental  design  has  much  permanency  or  prac- 
tical validity  insofar  as  the  experimental  results  may  be  applied  to  the  real  world. 
Under  these  conditions,  replicating  experiments  for  this  purpose  is  not  justified. 

Special  Situations.  There  are  some  common  situations  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
confuse  quasi- replication  with  the  irrelevant  replication  and  vice-versa.  One 
experimental  design  not  readily  recognized  as  an  example  of  quasi-replication  is 
that  in  which  several  subjects  are  tested  on  the  same  series  of  experimental  con- 
ditions but  the  order  of  presentation  is  varied  to  compensate  for  any  biased  effects 
that  sequential  position  might  have  on  the  measure  of  the  particular  condition. 
Although  the  basic  experimental  design  is  being  repeated  by  each  subject,  it  is  not 
true  replication  since  the  subjects  are  confounded  with  an  additional  variable  — 
order  of  presentation. 

In  a second  case,  when  a quantitative  variable  is  being  studied,  collecting  too 
many  levels  of  that  variable  is  not  only  uneconomical  but  also  an  unwarranted  form 
of  replication.  As  a general  principle,  to  take  more  than  N + 1 levels  of  a quan- 
titative variable  that  can  be  related  to  performance  by  an  equation  of  degree  N is 
wasteful.  A simple  example  of  this  would  be  when  the  relationship  between  an 
independent  and  dependent  variable  is  known  to  be  a straight  line  within  the  limits 
of  interest  (i.  e.  , can  be  approximated  by  a first  degree  equation).  Under  these 
circumstances  to  include  more  than  two  levels  of  the  independent  variable  in  the 
experimental  design  is  to  obtain  redundant  information  and  would  be  equivalent  to 
replicating.  In  practice,  of  course,  there  is  always  some  uncertainly  of  the  order 
of  the  relationship  to  expect  and  there  are  certain  economical  experimental  designs 
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which  require  a large  number  of  levels  per  variable.  However,  where  economy  is 
a consideration,  more  than  the  necessary  number  levels  of  a quantitative  variable 
must  be  considered  to  be  another  form  of  unwarranted  replication. 

When  Replications  are  Desirable 

Although  replicating  has  frequently  been  used  unnecessarily,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  claim  that  replications  are  never  necessary.  There  are  circum- 
stances when  multiple  measurements  of  the  same  experimental  condition 
can  provide  additional  information  toward  an  understanding  of  the  problem 
under  investigation. 

Investigating  Transfer  Effects.  In  human  factors  engineering  studies,  the 
experimenter  must  be  careful  to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  order  in  which  a num- 
ber of  experimental  conditions  are  presented  to  the  same  subject.  This  has  already 
been  discussed  and  the  point  was  made  that  running  more  than  one  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  this  order  of  presentation  effect  is  not  considered  to  be 
ordinary  replication.  Instead,  the  requirement  that  each  subject  to  be  tested  on 
experimental  conditions  in  a different  order  adds  a new  factor,  another  source  of 
variance,  to  the  experiment  and  should  be  considered  in  the  analysis. 

In  the  experiments  analyzed  in  the  journal,  Human  Factors,  many  investigators 
verbalized  concern  about  this  order-of-presentation  effect;  however,  when  system- 
atic counterbalancing  was  employed  to  compensate  for  such  effects,  relatively  few 
statistically  removed  the  variance  associated  with  the  effort.  This  could  inflate 
the  error  variance  for  the  tests  of  significance  of  the  differences  among  the  equip- 
ment variables.  What's  more,  in  no  experiment  was  an  effort  made  to  isolate 
the  transfer  effects  from  the  direct  effects  of  the  mean  performance  for  each 
experimental  condition.  A transfer  effect  is  the  residual  effect  that  carries  over 
from  one  experimental  condition  to  affect  the  results  of  the  experimental  condition 
tested  next.  Residual  effects  may  carry  over  to  more  than  one  subsequent  con- 
dition. In  some  experiments,  transfer  effects  are  considered  to  be  a nuisance; 
in  others  — particularly  in  training  problems  — interest  in  the  residual  effects  may 
be  as  great  or  greater  than  in  the  direct  effect. 
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To  obtain  the  best  information  about  transfer  effects,  replication  of  experi- 
mental conditions  is  required.  In  some  designs,  each  subject  repeats  the  first 
one  of  a series  of  experimental  conditions  in  a row  of  a latin  square  design  used  to 
counterbalance  order.  The  methods  of  handling  transfer  effects  is  too  large  a 
topic  to  be  treated  here,  but  may  be  found  in  other  references.  (2)(l6)(39) 

Developing  the  Power  of  the  Test  in  Comparison  Studies.  Simon  (44)  dis- 
tinguishes between  human  factors  engineering  experiments  which  try  to  identify 
the  factors  having  the  most  important  effects  on  performance  and  those  which  com- 
pare the  relative  effectiveness  of  several  experimental  conditions.  In  the  former 
case,  replications  can  increase  the  degrees  of  freedom  to  a point  where  tests  of 
significance  begin  to  spotlight  trivial  effects.  In  the  latter  case,  particularly  when 
the  interest  in  the  comparison  study  is  to  establish  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
operator  performance  on  two  or  more  equipment  conditions  (for  example,  in  order 
to  justify  the  use  of  the  least  expensive  piece  of  equipment),  then  some  way  is 
needed  to  increase  the  power  of  the  F -test.  To  insure  that  the  F-test  will  not  lead 
to  an  erroneous  conclusion  that  a difference  of  a certain  magnitude  does  not  exist 
when  in  fact  it  does,  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  error  estimate  should  be  large. 
Replication  may  be  the  only  way  to  achieve  the  required  power. 

Estimating  Error  Variances  for  Significance  Tests  from  Partial  Replications. 
Although  the  importance  and  value  of  tests  of  significance  have  been  more  or  less 
downgraded  in  this  report,  they  cannot  be  totally  discarded.  Tests  of  significance 
can  be  helpful  when  the  experimental  data  was  sloppily  collected  so  that  there  is  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  variability  outside  the  effects  of  interest.  If  the  numbers 
that  make  up  means  are  highly  variable,  then  differences  between  means  must  be 
viewed  with  some  degree  of  skepticism.  Tests  of  significance  can  be  applied  to 
check  the  overenthusiasm  of  an  experimenter  who  might  otherwise  accept  as 
reliable  differences  between  means  that  were  actually  attributable  to  irrelevant 
sources  of  variance. 

To  keep  the  amount  of  data  collection  within  reasonable  bounds  for  this  purpose, 
economy  can  be  maintained  by  replicating  only  a portion  of  the  total  experimental 
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design.  There  have  been  a number  of  plans  for  partial  replication  for  specific 
purposes.  These  include: 

1)  Making  repeated  measures  at  the  center  of  the  experimental  space.  This 
technique  has  been  used  to  obtain  an  error  term  in  central -composite 
(response  surface)  designs  with  which  to  test  how  well  first  or  second 
order  regression  models  fit  the  experimental  data.  (9) 

2)  Repeating  a fraction  of  the  complete  design.  It  is  sometimes 

feared  that  variability  may  change  away  from  the  center  of  an  experimental 
design.  Dykstra  (27)  suggests  a technique  of  partially  replicating  over 
the  entire  experimental  area  to  obtain  more  precise  estimates  of  the 
coefficients  of  a second  order  polynomial,  more  degrees  of  freedom  to 
estimate  experimental  error,  and  a more  powerful  test  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  second  order  model.  Box  (6)  also  discusses  this  alternative. 

Minimizing  Experimental  Artifacts.  Pragmatically,  there  will  be  times  when 
running  a subject  repeatedly  on  the  same  experimental  condition  may  be  justified 
in  the  name  of  economy.  If  the  number  of  observations  in  a basic  design  is  large 
and  there  is  a need  to  be  concerned  with  the  order  of  presentation,  then  it  may  be 
desirable  to  run  several  trials  sequentially  on  the  same  condition  to  offset  transfer 
effects  without  the  need  for  counterbalancing.  In  many  transfer  situations,  with 
reasonable  planning  the  residual  effect  will  usually  subside  after  a trial  or  two.  In 
practice,  this  assumption  should  be  tested.  However,  if  it  is  so,  and  if  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  learning  or  fatigue  effects,  several  trials  may  be  run  (for  example, 
four).  Then  the  first  two,  which  may  be  biased  from  the  residuals  effects  from 
the  previous  experimental  condition,  can  be  eliminated  from  any  calculation.  This 
situation  differs  from  the  one  in  which  replications  atre  used  to  escape  from  the 
responsibility  of  explaining  real  but  unidentified  sources  of  variance.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  present  example,  replication  is  used  to  overcome  an  artificial 
and  identified  variance  which  came  from  an  experimental  procedure.  In  the  end, 
as  an  alternative  to  counterbalancing  (which  can  require  a great  many  additional 
observations),  the  above  technique  could  prove  more  economical.  Its  validity 
could  be  tested  by  running  two  subjects  on  all  conditions  in  opposite  orders  to 
see  how  well  the  means  correlate.  If  order  effects  have  been  eliminated, 
and  if  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  there  are  disordinal  equipment-by-subject 
interactions,  then  an  almost  perfect  positive  rank-order  correlation  should  be 
obtained. 
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A second  situation  in  which  the  experimental  method  might  introduce  a bias  is 
the  habituation  and  expectation  found  in  psychophysical  measures  of  sensory 
threshold  in  "methods  of  limits"  studies.  By  running  each  subject  at  least  two 
trials  on  the  same  condition,  first  approaching  the  threshold  from  above  and  the 
second  time  approaching  it  from  below,  these  artificial  biases  should  be  averaged 


In  general,  if  an  experimenter  must  replicate  — if  it  helps  him  feel  more 
comfortable  about  his  results  — he  can  always  do  it  after  he  has  run  through  a study 
once  and  examined  his  data.  That  would  be  the  time  to  decide  just  how  much 
replication  is  required,  rather  than  before  the  experiment  has  been  planned.  Even 
if  three  or  four  replications  are  ultimately  made,  this  is  still  more  economical 

0 

than  the  number  that  have  typically  been  employed. 

EMD  PRINCIPLE  II.  IF  HIGHER-ORDER  EFFECTS  ARE  ASSUMED  NEGLIGIBLE, 
THE  DATA  REQUIRED  TO  ISOLATE  THESE  EFFECTS  NEED  NOT  BE  COLLECTED 
UNTIL  THERE  IS  EVIDENCE  THAT  THE  ASSUMPTION  IS  INVALID. 

Some  EMDs  reduce  the  amount  of  data  to  be  collected  by  not  isolating  certain 
higher-order  effects  which  are  assumed  to  be  negligible.  Higher-order  effects 
generally  refer  to  three-factor  (or  higher)  interactions,  and  any  third  degree  (or 
higher)  component  of  a function  relating  operator  performance  to  an  experimental 
variable.  If  the  a ssumption  of  negligible  higher-order  effects  is  valid,  then  this 
reduction  in  the  data  collection  effort  is  obtained  with  essentially  no  loss  of  critical 
information.  Preferably,  the  experimenter  begins  with  the  assumption  of  negligible 
higher-order  effects,  which  he  continues  to  check  as  the  experiment  progresses. 

What  is  "Negligible"? 


At  least  two  criteria  are  useful  for  deciding  whether  an  effect  is  negligible  or 
nbt.  The  first  is  whether  the  absolute  size  of  the  effect  in  the  experimenter's 
judgment  would  have  any  practical  effect  on  performance.  The  second  is  how  the 
size  of  the  effect  compares  with  the  size  of  the  other  effects  in  the  same  study. 
Proportion  of  performance  variance  (eta  squared)  is  a useful  measure  (31),  and 
within  any  experiment,  effects  accounting  for  one  or  two  percent  of  the  total 
variance  ordinarily  can  be  considered  small. 
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Whether  an  effect  is  negligible  or  not  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  whether 
or  not  it  is  statistically  significant.  It  may  be  statistically  significant  yet  negligible 
or  not  significant  and  not  negligible.  * 


When  Psychologists  have  used  this  Assumption 


There  are  a number  of  situations  in  which  psychologists  have  traditionally 
employed  the  assumption  of  negligible  interactions.  Perhaps  the  most  common  has 
been  their  use  of  a Latin  (or  Graeco-Latin)  square  design.  A Latin  Square  design 
provides  an  economical  way  of  estimating  the  effects  of  three  factors  on  perfor- 
mance provided  that  no  interactions  exist  among  the  factors.  For  example,  to 
study  the  effects  of  two  types  of  controls  (A  or  B),  handedness  of  the  operator 
(Left  or  Right),  and  direction  of  movement  relationship  between  display  and  control 
(Direct  or  Indirect),  a single  replicate  of  a complete  factorial  design  would  require 
eight  experimental  conditions.  On  the  assumption  that  no  interactions  exist  among 
the  factors,  a Latin  square  design  with  only  four  experimental  conditions  can  be 
used  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  three  factors.  The  experimental  plan  would 
look  like  Figure  [II- 1]. 
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CONTROL  (C) 
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Cell  (1)  = Control  A,  Left  handed  operator,  and  Direct  motion  relation 

Cell  (2)  = Control  B,  Left  handed  operator,  and  Indirect  motion  relation 

Cell  (3)  = Control  A,  Right  handed  operator,  and  Indirect  motion  relation 

Cell  (4)  = Control  B,  Right  handed  operator,  and  Direct  motion  relation 


Figure  [II- 1].  Latin  square  experimental  design  for  three  factors. 


■:<In  the  analysis  of  the  experiments  in  the  journal,  Human  Factors,  from  1958  to 
1972,  16  percent  of  the  main  and  interaction  equipment  effects  that  accounted  for 
less  than  5 percent  of  the  variance  in  the  experiment  were  considered  statistically 
significant  (p  £ 0.  05)  by  the  investigator. 


If  twenty  operators  were  randomally  distributed  equally  among  the  four  cells, 
the  total  experimental  design  would  consist  of  19  degrees  of  freedom  partitioned  as 


follows: 

Source  d,  f. 

Control  (C)  1 

Handedness  (H)  1 

Motion  Relation  (M)  1 

Residual  16 


After  performance  data  were  collected,  the  effect  of  Controls  would  be  determined 
by  the  differences  between  means  of  the  A and  B columns,  the  effect  of  Handedness 
would  be  determined  by  the  differences  between  means  of  the  L and  R rows,  and  the 
effect  of  the  Direction  of  Motion  Relation  would  be  determined  by  the  differences 
between  means  of  the  I and  D diagonals.  These  three  estimates  are  orthogonal 
(i.  e.  , independent  of  one  another).  No  further  reduction  of  the  residual  variance  is 
possible. 

When  a Latin  square  design  such  as  this  is  analyzed,  the  traditional  analysis 
of  variance  table  would  appear  as  if  no  estimate  of  the  CxH,  CxM,  HxM,  or 
CxHxM  interactions  were  ever  made.  In  fact,  the  estimates  attributed  to  the  three 
main  effects  (C,  H,  and  M)  are  actually  the  results  of  main  effects  confounded  with 
interactions.  Specifically,  the  indicated  effect  of  C,  H,  and  M are  not  due  to  these 
main  effects  alone,  but  are  actually  the  combined  effects: 

C + (HxM) 

M + (CxH) 

H + (CxM) 

The  reader  can  check  this  himself  by  noting  that  exactly  the  same  combinations  of 
cell  values  would  have  been  used,  for  example,  to  calculate  main  effect  M and  the 
interaction  CxH,  namely  (Cell  1 + Cell  4 - Cell  3 - Cell  2).  The  resulting  value 
is  divided  by  two.  In  this  design,  the  effects  of  these  two  sources  of  variance 
cannot  be  estimated  independently.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  M + (C  x H),  we 
will  obtain  an  unbiased  estimate  of  the  effect  of  M only  if  the  effect  of  C x H is 
negligible. 

Behavioral-1  scientists  using  Latin  square  designs  make  the  implicit  assumption 
that  interactions  are  negligible.  However,  there  is  a high  probability  that  the 
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assumption  is  invalid  where  two-factor  interactions  are  concerned  and  that  many 
of  the  main  effects  estimated  from  Latin  square  designs  are  distorted.  Two-factqr 
interactions  are  not  to  be  considered  "higher -order"  effects. 


A second  situation  in  which  psychologists  have  assumed  that  an  interaction 
effect  is  negligible  is  when  the  highest-order  interaction  is  used  as  a substitute 
error  term  in  the  analysis  of  an  unreplicated  multivariate  experiment.  No  test  of 
the  assumption  is  ever  made.  However,  the  chances  are  good  that  the  assumption 
will  be  valid  for  all  practical  purposes,  provided  four  or  more  factors  are  being 
studied. 

I 

Except  in  the  two  situations  cited  above,  psychologists  have  generally  failed 
to  collect  their  data  to  take  advantage  of  the  possibility  that  higher-order  effects 
are  negligible,  even  when  they  believe  it.  One  experimenter  (28,  p.  120)  tested 
twelve  subjects  under  every  combination  of  a 27  (seven  factors  at  two  levels  each) 
factorial  design,  a total  of  1536  measurements.  In  his  analysis,  he  calculated  sep- 
arately all  of  the  main,  two-factor,  three-factor,  and  four-factor  interactions  but 
pooled  the  effects  of  five-factor,  six-factor,  and  seven-factor  interactions,  which  he 
had  determined  accounted  for  less  than  2.  5 percent  of  the  treatment  variance.  An 
examination  of  his  data  revealed  that  had  he  also  included  the  four-factor  interactions 
with  the  others,  the  pooled  portion  would  still  have  accounted  for  only  four  percent 
of  the  treatment  variance  and  less  than  1 percent  of  the  total  variance  within  the 
experiment.  Since  the  pooled  portion  encompassed  the  effects  of  64  sources  of  vari- 
ance, for  any  practical  purpose,  these  effects  are  negligible.  Had  the  investigator 
anticipated  or  been  willing  to  assume  that  four-factor  interactions  or  higher  would 
have  negligible  effects,  and  had  not  taken  the  measurements  required  to  isolate 
them  from  the  lower-order  effects,  he  could  have  reduced  his  data  collection  by  half 
with  practically  no  loss  of  information.  If  he  then  wished  to  maintain  his  original 
level  of  effort,  the  768  observations  that  were  not  needed  to  complete  the  original 
design  could  have  been  more  effectively  employed  to  study  the  effects  of  additional 
variables  or  to  determine  if  any  of  the  original  variables  related  non-linearly  to 
performance. 


Two  Types  of  Higher-Order  Effects 


EMDs  can  be  conveniently  categorized  by  the  type  of  higher -order  effects  which 
they  assume  negligible.  In  a general  sense,  certain  designs  make  no  provisions 
for  collecting  the  data  required  to  isolate  selected  higher-order  interaction  effects; 
others  partition  interaction  effects  and  are  designed  to  ignore  third-degree  or 
higher  terms  of  an  equation  relating  the  independent  variables  to  performance. 

Those  that  assume  higher-order  interactions  are  negligible  are  the  fractional 
factorials  and  screening  designs  discussed  in  Chapters  III  and  IV.  These  are  based 
on  an  analysis  of  variance  model  and  are  most  suited  for  the  study  of  qualitative 
factors  or  any  two-level  factors.  Those  that  assume  higher -degree  terms  are 
negligible  are  based  on  a regression  model  and  are  most  suited  for  quantitative 
variables.  This  breakdown  is  employed  in  the  designs  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 
While  there  are  exceptions  to  this  method  of  partitioning,  the  distinction  is  useful 
for  understanding  EMDs  based  on  the  principle  of  negligible  higher-order  effects. 

To  illustrate  the  distinction  between  the  two  types  let  us  imagine  an  experiment 
to  study  the  effects  of  three  variables,  A,  B,  and  C,  at  3,  3,  and  2 levels  respec- 
tively. Eighteen  observations  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  basic  factorial  design. 
The  total  17  degrees  of  freedom  could  be  partitioned  in  two  ways  as  shown  in 
Table  [il-l],  depending  on  whether  the  ANOVA  or  the  regression  model  is  to  be 
used. 

In  Table  [il-l]  , Column  I,  the  17  degrees  of  freedom  are  partitioned  into 

main  and  interaction  effects.  In  Column  II,  however,  the  partitioning  is  even 

greater,  each  effect  being  associated  with  a single  degree  of  freedom  representing 

a term-in  a polynomial.  The  sources  of  variance  adjacent  to  one  anotlier  are 

wholes  or  parts  of  the  'sarrrtf.-  T-hus-,  -the  foux  degree s-of  freedom  of  the  AxB 

Interaction  effect  can  be  partitioned  into  sources  of  one  degree  of  freedom  each* 

2 

A x B,  a linear-by-linear  portion  of  the  interaction;  A x B,  a quadratic -by -linear 

2 2 2 
portion:  A x B , a linear-by-quadratic  portion;  and  A x B , a quadratic-by- 
quadratic portion.  If  most  of  the  variance  associated  with  the  interaction  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  linear-by-linear  portion,  AxB,  then  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  isolate  the  remaining  three  higher-order  effects.  In  later  chapters,  how  the 
assumption  of  negligible  higher-order  effects  can  be  employed  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  data  taking  will  be  explained  in  more  detail. 


Table[ll-l].  Two  Methods  of  Partitioning  Sources  of  Variance 


I 


II 


Sources  of  Variance  and  Degrees  of  Terms  of  the  Polynomial  and  Degree  of 

Freedom  in  Analysis  of  Variance  Terms  in  Regression  Model 

Model (1  d.  f.  each) 


Main  Effects 


Factor  A 

2 d.f. 

1st 

AZ 

2nd 

Factor  B 

2 d.f. 

B2 

1st 

BZ 

2nd 

Factor  C 

1 d.f. 

C 

1st 

i 


Two  Factor 
Interactions 


Int.  A x B 

4 d.f. 

Ay  x B 

2nd 

A x B^ 

3rd 

Ay  x B, 

3rd 

AZ  x BZ 

4th 

Int.  A x C 

2 d.f. 

Ay  X C 

2nd 

A x C 

3rd 

Int.  B x C 

2 d.f. 

B?  x C 

2nd 

B x C 

Three-Factor 

Interactions 


Int.  AxBxC  4 


d.f. 


A->  x B x C 3rd 

A x B,  x C 4th 

Ay  x By  x C 4th 

A x B x C 5th 


*The  line  over  the  letters  indicates  that  an  effect  is  being  referred  to;  without  the 
line  it  is  a term  of  a polynomial  with  one  degree  of  freedom. 


Arguments  and  Evidence  that  Higher-Order  Effects  are  Negligible 


While  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  higher-order  effects  are  negligible,  whether 
they  are  in  fact  is  another  matter.  Even  when  the  assumption  is  made  tentatively, 
to  be  checked  as  the  experiment  progresses,  it  would  lose  much  of  its  practical 
value  in  the  use  of  economical  designs  if  it  were  valid  only  infrequently.  There  is 
evidence,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Mathematical  and  Intuitive  Arguments.  The  assumption  of  negligible  higher- 

order  effects  is  made  continually  in  the  statistical  literature  on  experimental  design. 

Plackett  and  Burman  (40,  p.  306)  wrote  that  "if  main  effects  are  regarded  as  being 

first  order  of  small  quantities  and  if  the  function  relating  them  to  performance  may 

be  differentiated  (i.  e.  , is  a smooth  relationship),  then  when  p variables  are 

measured  on  a continuous  scale  we  may  validly  neglect  all  the  interactions  above 
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a certain  order,  for  a (p  - l)1  order  interaction  is  of  the  pl  order  of  smallness.  " 
They  further  stated  that  when  some  variables  are  qualitative  rather  than  quantita- 
tive, "the  justification  for  the  assumption  must  be  found  in  considerations  outside 
the  data  which  the  experiment  provides  in  commonsense  or  philosophical  grounds.  " 
Box  and  Hunter  (10,  p.  213),  as  justification  for  designs  that  do  not  supply 
coefficients  for  higher-degree  terms  of  a polynomial  approximating  a response 
surface,  allude  to  the  expectation  that  higher-order  effects  are  negligible  "assuming 
the  properties  of  similarity  and  smoothness.  " 

The  economical  designs  proposed  by  these  statisticians  were  devised  originally 
for  research  in  the  physical  sciences  where  variables  are  quantiative.  Will 
the  assumption  hold,  and  will  the  designs  be  useful  for  behavioral  science  research? 
In  human  factors  engineering  research  and  other  areas  of  applied  experimental 
psychology,  because  of  the  interest  in  equipment  and  system  parameters,  many  of 
the  independent  variables  can  be  ordered  quantitatively,  sometimes  on  a continuous 
and  occasionally  on  a discrete  but  ordered  scale  that  can  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
continuous  (e.  g.  , 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.  targets).  However  until  recently  there  has 
been  no  empirical  evidence  to  support  or  reject  this  assumption  insofar  as  human 
factors  research  is  concerned. 

The  analysis  of  all  experiments  published  in  the  journal,  Human  Factors, 
determined  empirically  how  important  higher-order  effects  were  in  that  population 


of  studies.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  analysis  are  reported  here;  a description 
of  the  study  and  the  measure  employed  is  found  in  Appendix  I. 

Higher-Order  Interactions 

For  each  experiment,  the  proportion  of  variance  accounted  for  by  each  main 
and  interaction  effect  of  the  equipment  factors  was  calculated.  After  separating 
the  data,  in  Table  [II- 2] , by  the  order  of  the  interaction  being  exam  ^d  (Column  1) 
and  by  the  number  of  factors  in  the  experiments  from  which  the  data  was  taken 
(Column  2),  this  data  was  analyzed  in  two  ways.  In  one  case,  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
portion of  variance  accounted  for  by  all  of  the  interactions  of  the  same  order  in 
an  experiment  (Column  3)  was  the  basic  unit  for  the  analysis;  in  these  cases,  the 
term  "combined"  was  used  (Columns  5 through  9).  In  the  other  case,  the  propor- 
tion of  variance  for  the  individual  interactions  were  analyzed  (Columns  10  and  11). 

For  example,  in  half  of  the  experiments  studying  four  factors  at  a time,  the 
sum  of  the  proportion  of  variance  accounted  for  by  four  three -factor  interactions 
was  0.  03  or  less.  The  maximum  proportion  accounted  for  by  the  sum  of  the 
four  three-factor  interactions  in  any  of  these  four  factor  experiments  was  0.  11. 

Of  the  13  combined  proportions  accounted  for  by  the  sum  of  the  four  three-factor 
interactions  in  each  experiment,  13.2  percent  (or  two  combined  interactions) 
accounted  for  more  than  0.  05  of  the  total  variance.  When  individual  interactions 
were  examined,  only  1. 9 percent  (or  one  interaction  out  of  the  52  of  that  category) 
a^  counted  for  more  than  0.  05  of  the  total  variance. 

Since  all  interaction  effects  of  the  same  order  in  a single  experiment  seldom 
accounted  for  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the  variance,  it  would  probably 
be  misleading  to  divide  a combined  proportion  by  the  number  of  proportions  that 
were  summed  to  obtain  it.  For  example,  the  combined  proportion  of  variance 
accounted  for  by  all  four  of  the  two-factor  interactions  in  a four -factor  experiment 
was  0.  11.  On  the  average,  each  two-factor  interaction  would  account  for  0.  0275 
parts  of  the  total  variance.  This  is  not  recommended;  it  would  be  better  to  think 
the  combined  values  of  these  effects  as  representing  how  much  of  the  total  variance 
would  not  have  been  accounted  for  if  all  two-factor  interactions  had  never  been 
calculated,  or  would  have  been  confounded  with  other  effects  had  these  effects  never 
been  collected. 
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The  term  "combined"  as  used  throughout  this  table  means  that  the  proportion 
of  variance  accounted  for  by  all  of  the  interactions  of  the  same  order  within 
each  experiment  was  summed,  and  it  is  the  summed  value  that  is  being 


From  the  data  in  Table  [II-2],  the  following  generalizations  can  be  made: 

1)  The  more  factors  studied  in  a single  experiment,  the  smaller  the 
proportion  of  variance  accounted  for  by  individual  interactions, 

2)  The  higher  the  order  of  interaction,  the  lower  the  proportion  of  variance 
accounted  for  by  that  order, 

3)  Four-factor  interactions  and  higher  are  for  all  practical  purposes 
negligible. 

4)  In  over  75  percent  of  the  experiments,  three-factor  interaction  effects 
can  be  considered  to  be  negligible.  However,  as  the  number  of  variables 
studied  in  an  experiment  decreased,  some  three-way  interactions  effects 
were  large  enough  to  require  further  examination. 

Three-Factor  Interactions.  From  Table  [II-2],  it  can  be  seen  that  when  five 
factors  were  studied  in  an  experiment,  the  three-factor  interaction  effects  were 
negligible.  However,  this  is  based  on  the  results  from  only  four  experiments. 

Three -factor  interaction  effects  also  appear  to  be  negligible  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  the  four-factor  studies.  The  maximum  combined  value  of  four  inter- 
actions accounted  for  only  0.  1 1 of  total  variance.  Of  the  four  interactions  that 
were  summed  to  make  that  amount,  only  one  accounted  for  more  than  0.  05  of  total 
variance;  it  accounted  for  0.06. 

All  of  the  experiments  in  which  the  combined  three-factor  interactions  accounted 
for  more  than  0.  05  of  the  total  variance  are  listed  along  with  some  descriptive  data 
in  Table  [II- 3).  This  was  the  case  in  only  eight  of  the  72  experiments  which  could 
be  analyzed  for  three-factor  interaction  effects.  Six  of  these  eight  were  the  effects 
of  individual  three-factor  interactions;  two  were  the  combined  value  of  four  effects. 
Only  four  of  the  eight  accounted  for  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  total  variance. 

Two  (No.  4 and  No.  8)  were  the  combined  value  of  four  individual  three-way  inter- 
action effects  of  which  only  one  of  the  six  individual  interactions  ones  accounted 
for  0.  06  of  the  total  variance.  Two  (No.  2 and  No.  3),  although  accounting  for  0.  18 
and  0.  16  of  the  total  variance  in  each  experiment,  were  used  in  lieu  of  an  error 
term.  That  means  that  the  experimenter  treated  these  effects  as  if  they  were  due 
to  pure  chance,  i.  e.  , were  negligible.  One  case  (No.  7)  was  not  reliable,  i.  e.  , 
statistically  significant.  The  factors  making  up  this  group  of  three-factor 
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Table  [II-3]  . Analyses  of  Three-Factor  Interaction  Effects  Accounting  for 

More  Than  . 05  of  the  Total  Variance 


Number  of  Proportion  of  Total 

Factor*  in  Variance  Accounted 

the  Experiment  for  by  Combined  3FI* 

Number  of 
Interaction 
Effects  Summed 

Proportion 
Accounted  for 
by  Individual 
3FI* 

Number  of 
Levels 

Type  of 
Variable* 

Type  of 
Interaction 

t 

3 

. 19 

i 

. 19 

2,2,2 

LLL 

Diiordinal 

2 

3 

. 18 

i 

. 18 

3,2,30 

LLL 

*» 

3 

3 

. 16 

i 

. 16 

3,  4,2 

LLL 

** 

4 

4 

. 11 

4 

. 06,.  04,  .00,  . 01 

3,2,2 

NNN 

Ordinal 

5 

3 

. 10 

1 

. 10 

2.3,2 

LLL 

*** 

6 

3 

. 09 

1 

. 09 

3.  3,5 

LLN 

Ordinal 

7 

3 

. 08 

1 

. 08 

3,3,  5 

LLN 

Not 

Significant 

8 

4 

. 06 

4 

. 04, . 01, . 01,.  00 

20,3,2 

LNN 

Ordinal 

*L=qualitative;  N=quantitative;  LLN  = 2 qualitative,  1 quantitative;  LNN=1  qualitative,  2 quantitative 
**Used  as  error  term 
***In*ufficient  data  to  decide 


interactions  were  primarily  qualitative  variables;  there  was  only  one  exception 


(No.  4).  Only  one  (No.  1)  of  these  three-factor  interactions  (among  those  for  which 
it  could  be  determined)  was  of  the  disordinal  type  (X-type).  A disordinal  inter- 
action is  one  in  which  the  performance  at  different  levels  of  a factor  will  be  ordered 
differently  depending  on  the  level  of  a second  factor  which  is  operating  when  the 
performance  is  measured.  The  others  were  the  ordinal  type  of  interaction  (V-type) 
which  could  probably  have  been  eliminated  had  a different  measurement  scale  been 
used  or  if  the  performance  scores  had  been  appropriately  transformed.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  in  the  worst  case,  that  is  the  case  in  which  the  three-factor 
interaction  accounted  for  0.  19  of  the  total  variance,  the  absolute  difference  between 
the  worst  and  the  best  of  the  eight  experimental  conditions  in  that  experiment  was 
1.44  bits/second  of  transmitted  information  from  display  to  control.  In  reaction 
time  alone,  the  difference  amounted  to  0.  78  parts  of  a second. 


Cochran  and  Cox  (16,  p.  219)  suggest  watching  the  two-factor  interactions  for 
clues  that  three  factor  interactions  might  be  important.  They  suggest  that  if  the 
main  effects  and  two-factor  interactions  of  a set  of  factors  are  large,  then  it  is 
likely  that  some  three-factor  interactions  might  also  be  large.  If  the  two-factor 
interactions  are  small,  it  is  less  likely  (but  not  impossible)  that  the  three-factor 
interactions  are  large. 

Two- Factor  Interactions.  While  most  economical  multifactor  designs  are 
constructed  so  as  not  to  ignore  two-factor  interactions,  it  still  is  of  interest  to 
obtain  quantitative  information  on  how  important  these  effects  are  likely  to  be. 
From  the  data  in  Table  [lI-2],  the  following  generalizations  can  be  made  about  the 
two-factor  interaction  effects: 

1)  The  more  factors  studied  in  an  experiment,  the  more  likely  an  indi- 
vidual two-factor  interaction  will  be  negligible. 

2)  If  all  of  the  data  from  experiments  with  three  or  more  factors  were 
combined,  only  36  out  of  72  experiments  had  the  combined  effects  of 
the  two-factor  interactions  in  the  studies  accounting  for  more  than 
0.  05  of  the  total  variance.  Only  11.3  percent  of  the  individual  two- 
factor  interactions  in  the  studies  involving  three  or  more  factors 
accounted  for  more  than  0.  05  of  the  total  variance.  Only  3.  2 per- 
cent of  the  individual  two-factor  interactions  in  the  studies  involving 
three  of  more  factors  accounted  for  more  than  0.  10  of  the  total 
variance. 

3)  Two-factor  interactions,  in  general,  cannot  a priori  be  assumed 
negligible. 

In  general,  interaction  effects  tended  to  be  somewhat  higher  when  qualitative 
factors  were  involved  than  quantitative. 

Higher-Order  Terms  of  the  Polynomial 

The  functions  relating  quantitative  factors  to  performance  can  be 
approximated  by  a graduated  polynomial.  Each  term  of  the  polynomial  will  repre- 
sent a single  degree  of  freedom.  Thus  the  main  effect  of  a three-level  factor  with 
two  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  analysis  of  variance,  will  be  represented  by  two 
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terms  in  the  equation  — a linear  and  a quadratic  term.  The  interaction  of  two 
three-level  variables  with  four  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  analysis  of  variance 
would  be  represented  by  the  following  four  terms,  each  with  a single  degree  of 
freedom,  in  the  polynomial: 


A.A. 

1 3 

2 

x.  x. 

1 3 

2 

XiX  j 

2 2 
x.  x. 

1 J 


(linear-by-linear  interaction) 
(quadratic -by -linear  interaction) 
(linear -by -quadratic  interaction) 
(quadratic-by-quadratic  interaction) 


2nd  degree  term 
3rd  degree  term 
3rd  degree  term 
4th  degree  term 


The  degree  of  the  term. is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  exponents  in  the  term;  the  order 
of  the  equation  is  equal  to  the  highest  degree  of  any  term  in  the  equation.  The 
majority  of  economical  multifactor  designs  that  can  be  used  with  quantitative  factors 
limit  the  data  collection  to  that  required  for  a first  or  second  degree  models.  In 
the  above  example  of  the  two- factor  interaction,  this  would  mean  that  only  the 
linear-by-linear  component  of  the  interaction  would  be  estimated  and  the  other  three 
components  would  be  assumed  negligible. 


Similarly,  if  a factor  contained  five  experimental  levels,  its  relation  to 
performance  could  be  represented  by  four  terms: 


2 3 4 

X.  , X.  , X.  , X. 

1 ' 1 ' 1 ' 1 

of  which  the  cubic  and  quartic  terms  would  be  assumed  negligible.  The  question  is: 
How  likely  is  it  that  these  higher-order  effects  are  really  negligible ? 

Because  the  analysis  of  variance  model  dominated  the  analyses  of  the  experi- 
ments published  in  the  journal,  Human  Factors,  between  1958  and  1972,  there  was 
less  data  available  for  checking  this  assumption.  However,  whenever  the  means 
of  every  level  of  a quantitative  main  effect  were  published,  it  was  possible  to 
determine  how  well  equations  containing  from  first  to  fifth-order  terms  would  fit 
these  main  effects.  An  analysis  was  performed  on  all  quantitative  main  effects 
with  three,  four,  five,  or  six  levels  that  had  accounted  for  0.  25  or  more  of  the 
total  performance  variance  in  the  experiment.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  [II-4 j . , 
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Table  [ll-4l.  Proportion  of  Variances  of  Main  Effects  Accounted 
for  as  a Function  of  the  Order  of  the  Polynomial 

Order  of  the  Polynomial 


Number  of 
Levels 
Involved 


2nd  | 3rd 
Percentile  Ranks** 


50  100  1 50  100 


4th 

5 th 

50  100 

1 

50 

71  .96  1.0 1.0  

55  .76  1.0  .92  . 98  1.0  1.0  

80  .97  1.0  .95  . 99  1.0  .99  1.0  1.0 

- .60  - - .98  - - 1.0  - 


— 1.0 
- 1.0 


Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  main 
effects  included  in  the  analysis.  Only  main  effects 
that  accounted  for  . 25  or  more  of  the  total  variance 
were  included. 

**Percentile  rank  is  interpreted  to  mean:  1 is  the 
smallest  proportion  of  variance  of  any  main  effect 
explained  by  that  order  polynomial;  50  is  the 
median  proportion  explained;  100  is  the  highest 
proportion. 


Table  [II-4]  shows  the  proportion  of  the  variance  of  quantitative  main  effects 
that  is  accounted  for  when  represented  by  polynomials  of  different  orders.  Obviously 
an  equation  of  order  (d  - 1)  will  account  for  all  of  the  variance  of  any  main  effect 
with  d levels.  For  each  group  of  data,  the  lowest,  median,  and  highest  proportions 
accounted  for  are  presented  as  1,  50,  and  100  percentile  ranks.  One  can  conclude 
from  the  data  in  this  table  that  for  the  sample  involved,  the  inclusion  of  higher- 
than-second  order  terms  in  the  polynomial  will  account  for  a negligible  proportion 
of  the  main  effects. 
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When  this  is  so  for  main  effects,  then  Plackett  and  Burman's  (40)  statement 
regarding  critical  order  of  the  interaction  of  quantitative  variables  is  likely  to 
be  applicable,  and  the  importance  of  third-degree  and  higher  effects  should  be 
slight.  In  the  few  cases  when  the  assumption  is  not  valid,  a fact  that  can  be 
detected  if  the  proper  experimental  design  is  employed,  more  data  may  have  to 
be  collected.  The  chances  for  large  higher-order  effects  however  may  be 
minimized  by  the  techniques  described  next. 

Methods  of  Minimizing  Higher-Order  Effects 

The  degree  to  which  higher-order  effects  may  be  negligible  is  not  totally 
dependent  on  characteristics  of  the  factors  themselves.  Instead  the  manner  in 
which  the  experimenter  designs  his  experiment  and  collects  his  data  can  do  much 
to  influence  the  validity  of  the  principle  of  negligible  higher-order  effects,  as  it 
affects  the  use  of  economical  multifactor  designs.  There  are  a number  of  steps 
that'can  be  taken  to  increase  the  probability  that  higher-order  effects  will  be 
negligible.  These  are: 

1 )  Keep  the  range  of  values  over  which  a factor  is  varied  relatively 


This  procedure  simply  recognizes  the  fact  that  sufficiently  small 
sections  of  any  curve  can  be  approximated  by  a straight  line.  The 
investigator  should  know  enough  about  his  factors  from  preliminary 
studies  to  be  able  to  set  his  boundaries  so  as  to  encompass  most  of 
the  space  of  inte rest  without  exceeding  second-order  relationships. 

2)  Employ  a scale  that  will  linearize  the  relationship  between  independent 
and  dependent  variables  whenever  possible! 

In  order  to  simplify  relationships,  transformations  of  the  data  are 
often  employed.  This  should  be  done  beforehand  by  selecting  the 
values  of  the  levels  of  the  independent  variable  at  proper  intervals 
on  a scale  that  linearizes  the  function  between  it  and  performance. 

3 ) Exert  proper  administrative  control  during  the  data  collection  phase 
to  minimize  disruptive  events^ 

When  interactions  are  detected,  there  is  of  course  no  way  to  dis- 
tinguish why  they  occurred  by  merely  examining  the  data.  With 


two-factor  interactions,  the  reasonableness  of  their  presence  might 
be  determined  rationally.  With  higher -order  interactions,  this  is  less 
likely  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  may  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  a subject  fouling-up  several  times  or  changing  his  strategy 
mid-stream  in  an  experiment.  None  of  these  conditions  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  experiment  but  are  actually  artifacts  of  the  experi- 
mental situation.  Many  experimenters  attempt  to  meet  these 
problems  by  running  many  subjects  or  many  trials  on  the  same 
experimental  conditions  and  averaging  out  these  effects.  However 
this  is  not  conducive  to  data  collection  economy.  The  other  alterna- 
tive is  to  give  maximum  attention  to  see  that  as  each  piece  of  data 
is  collected  the  chances  for  contamination  from  irrelevant  sources 
be  minimized. 

4)  Exercise  proper  controls  to  eliminate  systematic  but  irrelevant 
sources  of  variance. 

Many  interaction  effects  of  the  ordinal  variety  in  experiments  in 
which  the  same  subject  is  tested  under  more  than  one  experimental 
condition  come  from  systematic  changes  in  operator  performance, 
such  as  learning  or  fatigue.  Other  systematic  but  irrelevant  sources 
of  variance  can  be  attributed  to  such  factors  as  equipment  drift. 

The  commonly  employed  counterbalancing  techniques  do  not  always 
reduce  these  effects  and  in  fact  at  times  may  enhance  them.  Tech- 
niques such  as  "blocking"  (42),  using  practiced  subjects,  and 
monitoring  equipment  which  can't  be  controlled  are  all  ways  in 
which  these  systematic  sources  of  irrelevant  variance  (generally 
appearing  as  interactions)  can  be  reduced. 

EMD  PRINCIPLE  III.  COLLECT  AND  EVALUATE  DATA  IN  A SEQUENCE  OF 
PROGRESSIVE  ITERATIONS. 

Most  psychological  experiments  are  completely  planned  and  all  the  data  is 
collected  before  the  results  are  formally  analyzed.  Implicit  in  this  approach  has 
been  the  attitude  that  it's  not  quite  cricket  to  change  one's  mind  once  the  design 
has  been  devised  or  the  data  collection  is  on  its  way.  As  a result,  the  cost  of 
obtaining  information  has  usually  been  inflated  unnecessarily  since  data  collection 


generally  continues  long  after  the  desired  information  has  been  obtained.  In 
addition  to  the  higher  cost  of  doing  experiments  in  this  way,  the  information  is 
often  of  marginal  quality  because  the  investigator  failed  to  anticipate  disruptive 
conditions  or  stop  the  study  when  such  conditions  became  apparent  as  the  program 
progressed. 

Had  the  experiments  been  planned  in  such  a way  that  the  data  required  for  a 
complete  design  be  collected  and  analyze  a little  at  a time  before  the  entire  design 
was  completed,  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  first  blocks  of  data  could  be  used  to 
decide  what  to  do  next.  This  knowledge  may  lead  to  the  decision  to  alter  the  course 
of  data  collection  into  more  profitable  directions  or  to  stop  the  experiment  if  there 
are  signs  that  additional  data  collection  would  have  contributed  little  additional 
information.  This  principle  of  progressive  iteration  is  fundamental  to  most 
economical  designs  and  provides  the  safety  feature  when  minimizing  replications 
and  assuming  negligible  higher-order  effects. 

Box  and  Hunter  (8)  have  noted  that  "the  only  time  an  experiment  can  be  properly 
designed  is  after  it  has  been  completed.  " They  stater  "It  might  be  possible  to 
devise  some  rigid  system  of  experimentation  which  proceeded  in  accordance  with 
some  set  of  unalterable  rules;  but  this,  since  it  would  have  to  sacrifice  the 
experimenter's  basic  knowledge,  would  be  extremely  inefficient  and  would  commend 
itself  to  no  one  who  had  any  exposure  to  the  realities  of  experimentation.  In 
practice,  what  one  can  do  is  proceed  sequentially  and  have  available  at  each  stage 
a variety  of  useful  techniques  which  will  help  the  experimenter  to  decide  what  to 
do  next.  The  aim  should  be  to  apply  a process  which,  when  properly  handled,  will 
converge  to  the  required  solution"  (p.  139).  This  principle  — so  successful  in 
chemical  engineering  research  — can  be  equally  so  in  human  factors  experiments 
for  equipment  design. 

Whereas  the  two  previous  principles  of  design  economy  were  concerned  with 
what  measures  might  be  omitted,  this  principle  deals  with  the  way  data  should  be 
collected.  By  using  this  process  of  progressive  iteration,  the  amount  of  data 


which  must  be  collected  to  obtain  a certain  level  of  information  can  generally  be 
reduced.  This  economy  is  achieved: 

1 ) By  first  obtaining  a less  precise  overview  of  the  effects  of  a great 
many  factors  in  order  to  select  the  most  important  to  study  more 
precisely  later 

Too  many  human  factors  experiments  have  expended  effort  study- 
ing factors  which  after  an  elaborate  experiment  was  completed 
was  found  to  have  only  trivial  effects  on  performance.  If  a sequen- 
tial study  has  been  planned,  a relatively  small  amount  of  data 
could  have  been  collected  first  on  a great  many  factors,  enough  to 
decide  which  had  the  greatest  effect  on  the  performance  under 
investigation.  Any  loss  in  precision  could  be  compensated  for 
later  when  only  a few  truly  critical  factors  are  being  studied. 

2)  By  avoiding  the  exploration  of  parts  of  an  experimental  space  that  are 
uninteresting,  uninformative,  or  unimportant 

Instead  of  collecting  data  according  to  a regular  pre-arranged 
pattern  which  samples  at  regular  intervals  throughout  an  experi- 
mental space,  an  investigator  may  skirt  selectively  through  the 
space  by  collecting  a little  data  at  a time,  analyzing  it,  and  using 
it  to  guide  him  to  the  regions  of  greatest  importance.  If  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  study  the  effects  of  certain  factors  are  found 
to  be  negligible,  they  may  be  dropped  from  later  data  collection 
efforts.  If  a first  order  polynomial  doesn't  adequately  fit  the  data, 
the  experimental  space  can  be  expanded  to  obtain  an  estimate  of 
non-linear  relationships.  If  the  boundaries  of  the  experimental 
space  don't  encompass  the  coordinates  of  the  optimum  response, 
the  foci  of  the  experimental  space  can  be  shifted. 

Box  and  Hunter  (8)  use  an  iterative  approach  to  find  the  coordi- 
nates of  a multifactor  space  where  the  chemical  yield  is  maximum. 
Describing  an  imaginary  system,  they  illustrate  how  they  would 
search  a two-factor  space  composed  of  temperature  and  percent 
chemical  concentration  to  find  the  combination  of  values  which 
give  the  optimum  chemical  response.  They  point  out  the  extrava- 
gence  of  mapping  the  entire  space  since  this  v/ould  include  a great 
many  conditions  where  the  response  level  would  be  of  little 


interest.  Instead  they  arrive  at  the  optimum  through  a scries  of 
small  iterative  steps  as  follows: 

a)  By  starting  at  the  "best  guess"  location,  take  enough  data 
points  to  fit  by  the  method  of  least  square,  a polynomial 
of  sufficient  order  to  provide  a local  approximation  of  the 
surface  (Figure  [ II - 2 , A]  measures  1-5). 

b)  From  this  information,  take  additional  measures  in  the  region 
at  which  higher  responses  were  likely  to  occur  (Figure  [II-2,  A] 
measures  6,  7,  and  8). 

c)  Continue  to  repeat  this  until  the  region  of  optimum  response 
can  be  identified  (Figure  [II-2,  B]  measures  9,  10,  etc). 

d)  At  the  final  stage  of  this  progression,  before  making  a com- 
plete map  of  the  region,  transform  the  variables  and  conduct 
the  final  mapping  experiment  in  the  coordinates  of  the  new 
scales  (Figure  [lI-2,  C]).  This  eliminates  interaction  effects, 
makes  the  response  surface  more  symmetrical,  and  simplifies 
locating  the  optimum  position  fairly  accurately. 

Response  surface  designs  of  this  type  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  V. 

3)  By  terminating  the  experiment  as  soon  as  all  of  the  desired  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  or  when  the  data  already  collected  explains 
most  of  the  observed  variance 

Since  one  or  both  of  these  events  generally  occur  long  before  the 
data  for  a factorial  design  has  been  collected,  the  savings  is  sub- 
stantial. A case  in  point  was  the  seven-factor  experiment  described 
earlier  (28)  to  illustrate  the  savings  by  assuming  higher-order 
effects  are  negligible.  Its  purpose  was  to  assess  the  effects  of 
seven  factors  germane  to  establishing  the  optimum  design  of  a 
peripheral  vision  display.  The  factors  were  line  width,  black-to- 
white  ratio,  display  area,  display  shape,  visual  fixation  point, 
rate  of  movement,  and  angle  of  lines;  there  were  two  levels  of 
each  factor.  The  experimenter  designed  and  ran  12  subjects  on 
the  full  factorial  design  consisting  of  the  2 7 = 128  treatments. 
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Contour  representation  of  a response  surface  and  second 
order  experi  mental  design. 


SCALE  OF  Z, 


Response  surface  plotted  in  terms  of  the  transformed 
variables  and  Zj. 


Figure  . Exploration  strategy  in  the  development 

of  a response  surface. 

(Adapted  from  Box  and  Huntar  (8)1 


The  experimenter  might  have  made  a considerable  savings  in  the  amount 
of  data  he  had  to  collect  with  no  loss  of  information,  and  in  some  cases 
with  a gain,  by  employing  one  of  several  possible  progressive  iteration 
approaches. 

The  first  approach  involves  the  previously  discussed  assumption  that 
fourth-order  or  higher  interaction  effects  will  be  negligible.  Here  the 
investigator  would  collect  enough  data  to  complete  a half- replicate  (64 
conditions)  of  a 2 7 factorial  design.  This  type  of  design  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  HI.  With  this  much  information  he  could  determine  whether  third- 
order  interaction  effects  were  sizeable  and  if  they  were  not,  could  feel 
reasonably  secure  that  still  higher-order  effects  would  be  even  smaller, 
and  terminate  the  experiment.  If  the  third-order  effects  were  large, 
however,  he  could  then  complete  the  other  half  of  the  complete  factorial 
to  learn  more  of  the  higher-order  effects.  The  chances  are  against  the 
latter  case  and  by  using  the  progressive  iteration  approach,  he  exercises 
an  option  to  reduce  the  data  collection  if  the  facts  warrant  it. 

A still  more  economical  application  of  collecting  data  sequentially  in 
progressive  iterations  can  be  found  using  the  screening  technique  des- 
cribed Chapter  IV.  With  this  approach,  the  investigator  would  begin  by 
collecting  data  on  24  of  the  128  experimental  conditions  in  the  complete 
factorial.  However,  after  each  block  of  eight  condition,  he  would  stop 
and  analyze  his  results  in  order  to  determine  which  new  conditions  to 
study  in  the  next  block.  From  the  24  conditions,  3/1 6th  fraction  of  the 
total  factorial,  he  would  have  been  able  to  determine  with  reasonable 
confidence  which  factors  and  their  two-factor  interactions  were  the  most 
important.  Although  he  may  decide  to  add  another  block  to  increase  the 
precision  of  his  estimates  or  resolve  some  uncertainty  that  might  still 
exist,  he  still  could  terminate  his  experiment  early  for  he  would  have 
learned  just  about  everything  he  eventually  did  learn  when  he  completed 
his  entire  design. 

In  still  a third  approach,  described  in  Chapter  V on  response  surface 
methodologies,  the  investigation  could  run  the  half-replicate  of  the  2 7 
factorial  in  blocks  of  eight  conditions,  and  add  in  each  block  an  additional 
experimental  point  located  at  the  center  of  the  experimental  space.  The 
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eight  extra  center  points  would  provide  enough  additional  data  to  make  a 
crude  test  to  see  if  a linear  model  fit  the  data  already  collected.  If  the 
linear  model  was  adequate,  the  experiment  could  end;  if  it  were  not,  with 
eighteen  additional  data  points  added  to  the  basic  design  a second  order 
polyomial  could  be  written  for  seven  variables.  This  ability  to  estimate 
quadratic  effects  would  provide  more  information  than  the  investigator 
could  have  obtained  with  the  complete  factorial  and  at  less  cost. 

Still  greater  economy  might  have  been  achieved  by  combining  the  screen- 
ing approach  with  the  response  surface  approach.  However,  with  only 
seven  variables,  the  potential  savings  would  be  very  small.  When  the 
number  of  variables  reaches  15  or  more,  the  potential  savings  would 
allow  multifactor  experiments  to  be  conducted  that  otherwise  might  never 
have  been  possible. 

4)  By  being  able  to  evaluate  some  data  before  the  decision  to  replicate  is 
made 

The  arguments  against  replication  have  already  been  presented. 

When  there  are  indications  that  a half- replicate  of  a factorial  has 
given  all  of  the  information  that  a full  replicate  would  give,  the 
experiment  should  stop.  To  repeat  the  same  half -replicate  cannot 
be  justified.  If  one  is  going  to  waste  measurements  in  that  manner, 
possibly  to  increase  precision,  it  would  be  better  to  complete  the 
factorial  without  repetition.  The  same  would  be  true  if  only  a 
1/16**1  fraction  of  the  total  factorial  had  been  run.  Rather  than 
repeat  the  same  experimental  conditions  again,  the  same  precision 
and  more  information  would  be  obtained  if  a different  1/1 6*^  fraction 
were  run. 

An  iterative  approach  provides  little  justification  for  replication. 

If  in  an  early  analysis,  the  data  seems  uncontrolled,  then  the  solu- 
tion is  to  find  the  source  of  the  unexplained  variance  rather  than 
a means  of  hiding  it.  Suspected  variables  might  be  added  to  subse- 
quent stages  in  the  build-up  of  the  design,  or  at  least  controlled  or 
measured. 

If  an  analysis  of  an  incomplete  factorial  with  one  observer  does 
appear  to  provide  all  of  the  information  needed,  replicating  the 
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same  set  of  experimental  conditions  using  a second  subject  might 
serve  one  purpose  which  has  not  been  dealt  with  up  to  now.  It  may 
provide  a quick  check  of  the  reliability  of  the  first  set  of  estimates. 

While  this  is  exactly  what  a test  of  statistical  significance  is  intended 
to  do  when  two  sets  of  data  such  as  this  are  combined  and  analyzed, 
if  the  economy  of  data  collection  has  minimized  the  number  of 
degrees  of  freedom  to  the  point  where  a test  of  significance  will 
have  little  power,  more  subjective  confidence  (rather  ‘han  statistical 
reliability)  may  be  acquired  for  the  data  if  a visual  check  of  a scatter - 
plot  of  the  means  of  the  experimental  conditions  from  two  subjects  yields 
a relatively  straight  diagonal  with  a slope  of  one.  This  type  of  plot 
is  also  useful  for  quickly  detecting  the  conditions  on  which  two  subjects 
deviate  significantly:  this  permits  explanations  to  be  sought  before  con- 
tinuing the  data  collection. 

Severe  differences  between  the  ranks  of  the  experimental  conditions 
ordered  on  the  mean  performance  will  appear  in  an  analysis  of  variance 
as  a subject-by-factor  interaction.  Unless  a specific  subject  character- 
istic is  being  investigated,  such  an  interaction  has  little  information 
value.  Commons  reasons  for  a disagreement  among  rank  orders  of 
experimental  conditions  between  presumably  homogeneous  subjects  are: 
1)  poor  experimental  control,  2)  large  order-of-presentation  effects, 

3)  inadequate  training  and/or  practice,  and  4)  momentary  distractions, 
either  internal  or  external,  to  the  subjects. 


EMD  PRINCIPLE  IV.  SUBSTITUTE  EXPERIMENTER'S  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
ANALYTIC  SKILLS  FOR  DATA  COLLECTION. 


Cookbook  experimental  designs  and  mechanical  data  collection  procedures  are 
inordinately  wasteful.  Considerably  greater  economy  can  often  be  achieved  when 
the  experimenter  becomes  more  personally  involved.  As  a result  of  their 
behavioristic"  background,  experimental  psychologists  have  frowned  upon  this 
approach.  Reacting  to  "arm-chair"  psychology,  many  psychologists  have  tried  to 
emulate  the  "scientific  approach"  by  eliminating  all  subjective  considerations 
from  the  data  collection,  both  on  the  part  of  the  subject  and  the  experimenter.  As 
a result,  many  of  them  have  stopped  doing  research  and  began  doing  rigid  experi- 
ments of  meager  depth  and  limited  breadth.  To  reverse  this  trend,  more  investi- 
gator involvement  is  needed. 

The  use  of  the  experimenter's  judgment  to  modify  the  course  of  an  experiment 
has  already  been  discussed  in  EMD  Principle  III.  As  the  experiment  progresses, 
the  investigator  can  decide  whether  or  not  he  needs  to  continue  to  collect  more 
data,  whether  to  add  or  drop  factors,  or  to  shift  the  experimental  space,  or  to 
replicate  or.  not.  But  these  judgments  are  made  in  order  to  avoid  collecting  data 
unnecessarily,  that  is,  to  avoid  collecting  data  that  will  add  essentially  nothing  new 
to  the  information  already  obtained.  There  are,  however,  applications  of  experi- 
menter judgment  wherein  this  knowledge  and  skill  can  be  used  to  obtain  information 
in  lieu  of  actual  data  collection. 

Selecting  the  Proper  Measurement  Scale 


In  many  experiments,  the  investigator's  experience  with  the  independent  and 
dependent  variables  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  anticipate  the  shape  of  their 
functional  relationships.  If  he  puts  this  information  to  proper  use,  he  can  usually 
reduce  the  amount  of  data  he  must  collect  without  any  material  loss  of  information. 
For  example,  there  is  an  abundance  of  psychophysical  data  to  show  that  when 
the  intensity  of  light  (in  the  middle  brightness  range)  is  increased  in  equal 
physical  increments,  the  change  in  brightness  will  be  perceived  by  the  observer 
as  a curvilinear  function,  i.  e.  monotonic  and  negatively  accelerated.  To 
approximate  this  curve,  at  least  three  points  would  have  to  be  plotted.  However, 
by  knowing  that  this  is  the  approximate  function  relating  physical  and 
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psychological  brightness,  the  experimenter  could  plan  his  data  collection  by 
selecting  levels  of  light  intensity  distributed  at  equal  intervals  on  a logarithmic 
scale.  In  this  case,  brightness  as  perceived  by  an  observer  would  be  essen- 
- tially  linearly  related  to  the  physical  change  (on  a log-footlambert  scale)  and  a 

minimum  of  only  two  levels  would  be  required  to  approximate  it.  In  this  hypo- 
thetical example  where  only  the  minimum  possible  data  points  are  considered,  the 

I difference  between  two  or  three  levels  for  this  single  factor  may  appear  small  and 

of  little  practical  consequence.  However,  if  there  were  seven  factors  in  an  experi- 
ment with  a similar  amount  of  savings,  then  for  a complete  factorial  design  the 
number  of  data  collection  points  would  drop  from  3 7 = 2187  to  2 7 - 128,  and  for 

l a fractional  factorial  that  keeps  all  main  and  two -factor  interactions  from  being 

7 7 

confounded  with  one  another,  the  reduction  would  be  from  3 = 243  to 

7-1 

f 2 = 64.  Furthermore,  by  preplanning  so  that  the  experimental  factors  are 

scaled  so  as  to  approximately  linearize  their  individual  relationships  to  perform- 
ance as  much  as  possible,  not  only  is  the  amount  of  data  to  be  collected  reduced, 
but  also  the  chances  that  higher -order  interaction  effects  will  be  negligible  is 
increased  (EMD  Principle  No.  2). 


When  relationships  are  not  known  beforehand,  the  experimenter  can  often 
obtain  sufficient  experience  quickly  and  cheaply  by  making  a few  preliminary 
measurements.  An  informal  exploration  of  factors  and  their  parameters  before 
any  serious  planning  begins  is  probably  the  quickest  and  safest  way  to  provide 
an  observant  and  reasonably  sophisticated  investigator  with  the  clues  needed 
to  select  the  best  candidate  experimental  factors  and  their  measurement  scales, 
as  well  as  to  forwarn  of  potential  problems  that  might  arise  during  the  data 
collection.  This  preliminary  effort  will  almost  always  enhance  the  quality  of 
final  experimental  results,  and  materially  reduce  the  effort  required  to  collect 
good  data. 

Identifying  which  Confounded  Effects  are  Important 

The  economy  achieved  by  not  isolating  confounded  effects  that  are  assumed  to 
be  negligible  was  discussed  in  EMD  Principle  II.  For  example,  if  Factor  A and 
Interaction  ABCD  are  confounded,  there  would  be  no  need  to  isolate  the  two  effects 
if  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  four-factor  interaction  effect  were  negligible.  Any 
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measured  effect  in  this  case  — actually  the  sum  of  A + ABCD  — must  be  assumed 
due  to  Factor  A. 

There  are  circumstances  however  when  a number  of  effects  are  confounded 
and  the  chance  that  all  of  them  are  negligible  is  low.  A typical  case  in  a sequential 
screening  design  is  the  confounding  of  a string  of  two-factor  interactions.  The 
ordinary  approach  would  be  to  collect  a complete  block  of  additional  data  to  separate 
the  effects  of  the  different  two-factor  interactions  in  the  string;  this  would  permit 
the  important  ones  to  be  identified.  A more  economical  approach,  described  in 
Chapter  V,  would  be  to  collect  a little  extra  data  in  such  a way  that  the  experi- 
menter can  determine  analytically  from  the  existing  data  which  two-factor  inter- 
actions are  most  probably  important. 

The  situation  is  analogous  to  an  electronic  technician  who  must  troubleshoot  a 
complex  piece  of  equipment  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  a malfunction.  He 
may  follow  a highly  proceduralized  job  aid  that  takes  him  a step  at  a time  through 
a standard  sequence  of  checks,  looking  for  the  signals  that  will  indicate  where  the 
trouble  lies.  Or  he  may  know  from  the  combination  of  observable  symptoms  the 
approximate  location  of  the  trouble  and  start  his  testing  near  there,  rather  than  go 
through  the  entire,  more  elaborate  sequence.  If  he  is  correct,  he  has  reduced  the 
number  of  steps  needed  to  find  the  trouble. 

As  a general  principle,  whenever  the  experimenter's  judgment  can  be  used  in 
place  of  data  collection,  it  should  be  as  long  as  provisions  are  made  to  have  this 
judgment  eventually  checked. 

EMD  PRINCIPLE  V.  MINIMIZE  BIAS  EFFECTS  ON  EACH  INDIVIDUAL 
MEASUREMENT. 

If  one  wishes  to  collect  less  data  while  obtaining  essentially  the  same  informa- 
tion, the  data  that  is  collected  must  be  as  accurate  as  possible.  All  of  the 
principles  of  economical  multifactor  designs  depend  on  this  being  the  case.  Yet 
if  one  examined  the  experimental  literature,  the  size  of  some  error  variances 
seem  to  negate  precision  and  accuracy  for  much  of  the  human  factors  data. 
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In  half  of  the  239  experiments  analyzed  in  Human  Factors,  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  total  performance  variance  within  the  experiments  could  not  be 
explained  by  the  equipment  factors  and  their  interactions,  subject  factors,  and 
temporal  factors  combined.  In  a quarter  of  the  experiments  analyzed,  44  percent  - 
of  the  performance  variance  was  "unexplained"*  by  those  factors.  Among 
individual  experiments,  there  were  some  in  which  the  unexplained  variance  was 
less  than  10  percent  and  some  in  which  it  was  more  than  90  percent.  Since  these 
percentages  describe  only  the  amount  that  was  not  explained  within  the  experiment 
and  since  experiments  ordinarily  include  only  some  of  the  conditions  operating  in 
the  real  world,  the  experimental  results  could  be  expected,  on  the  average,  to 
describe  very  little  of  what  would  happen  under  operational  conditions. 

i 

There  is  a prevailing  attitude  — implied  if  not  actually  expressed  — that  a 
large  residual  variance  in  so  far  as  human  performance  is  concerned  is  natural,  i.e., 
it  is  a normal  phenomenon  to  be  deplored  but  accepted.  As  a result,  even  when 
half  of  the  variance  in  an  experiment  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  factors  that  were 
intentially  varied  (or  those,  like  subjects  and  trials,  that  might  be  expected  to 
vary),  the  quality  of  the  data  is  seldom  questioned.  Instead,  experimenters  (anti- 
cipating that  such  a condition  might  exist)  rely  upon  massive,  redundant  data  collec- 
tion programs  and  a mystical  faith  in  the  ability  of  a statistically  elegant  experi- 
mental design  to  purify  badly  conceived  and  poorly  executed  experiments.  With 
economical  multifactor  designs,  such  laxity  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 


EMD  Principle  V reverses  this  trend  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  being 
concerned  with  the  purity  of  the  measurement  of  each  individual  data  point.  It  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  much  of  what  has  been  considered  to  be  error  or  residual 
variance,  that  is,  the  large  unexplained  variance  within  an  experiment,  is  not  an 
inherent  and  inescapable  characteristic  of  human  performance,  but  the  result  of 
inadequate  experimental  planning,  improper  data  analysis,  and  poorly  managed 
data  collection  techniques.  If  the  more  common  sources  that  frequently  bias 
experimental  measurements  were  reduced,  eliminated,  or  measured  as  each  piece 
of  data  is  collected,  then: 

1)  That  which  is  called  residual  error  variance  within  an  experiment 
will  shrink  to  an  inconsequential  size; 

*See  page  163,  in  Appendix  I,  for  the  specific  definition  of  the  term  "unexplained", 
as  used  in  this  report. 
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2)  Field  performance  will  be  predicted  more  accurately  from 
laboratory  data. 

The  goal  of  EMD  Principle  V,  of  course,  is  to  make  each  individual  measurement 
so  bias -free  that  it  can  stand  alone  as  a valid  representation  of  performance  under 
analogous  conditions  in  the  real  world.  Some  examples  commonly  found  in  human 
factors  engineering  experiments  that  may  bias  the  results  are  discussed  below. 
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Sources  that  Bias  Experimental  Measurements 

Most  experienced  experimenters  will  acknowledge  that  financial  pressures, 
time  limitations,  political  considerations,  and  other  sources  not  directly  related 
to  the  experiment  can  create  an  environment  in  which  biased  data  is  likely  to 
occur.  In  this  environment,  the  least-experienced  personnel  are  assigned  the 
tasks  of  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data;  these  are  the  ones  least  prepared  to 
recognize  surreptitious  sources  of  bias  or  to  know  how  to  handle  them  if  they  are 
recognized.  As  a result,  conditions  that  bias  experimental  measurements  are 
quite  commonly  found.  In  general,  these  conditions  fall  into  two  major  classes: 

1)  Those  that  affect  individual  experimental  conditions 
differentially. 

2)  Those  that  affect  the  experimental  conditions  uniformly. 

In  the  first  class,  uncontrolled  and/or  unidentified  factors  vary  throughout  the 
experiment  and  become  confounded  with  estimates  of  the  means,  interactions,  and 
residual  variances.  Isolated  incidents  and  events  that  appear  and  disappear  at 
random  throughout  the  experiment  also  have  effects  on  performance.  These 
confounded  effects  result  in  mean  distortions  that  remain  hidden  (since  there  are 
no  standards  against  which  to  compare  them);  they  are  revealed  however  by  the  large 
residual  of  unaccounted-for  variance  and  a failure  to  predict  outside  the  laboratory. 

In  the  second  class,  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  are  non -representative  of 
the  conditions  found  in  the  real  world.  These  distortions  cannot  be  recognized 
from  an  examination  of  the  experimental  data;  they  are  revealed  when  experiments 
with  little  internal  residual  variance  fail  to  predict  performance  in  the  operational 
situation.  To  predict  should  be  the  ultimate  criterion  of  experimental  quality. 
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A few  of  the  more  common  circumstances  that  can  distort  human  factors 
experimental  data  and  account  for  a high  residual  error  variance  are: 

Design.  Too  few  factors  and  too  few  levels  per  factor  are  used  because  it 
was  believed  (incorrectly,  as  this  report  will  show)  that  to  include  more 
would  make  the  size  unmanageable.  Some  of  the  factors  that  are  studied 
are  not  the  important  ones  because  the  customer  is  not  sophisticated 
enough  to  ask  the  right  questions  and  the  experimenter  is  not  sufficiently 
motivated  to  educate  the  customer.  Certain  nominal  factors  (e.  g., 
airfield)  are  in  fact  a composite  of  several  factors  (e.g.,  object  size, 
object -to -background  brightness  contrast,  object  pattern);  among  different 
airfields,  these  critical  visual  factors  are  allowed  to  vary  indiscrimi- 
nately. Insufficient  time  is  allotted  to  a pre -experimental  period  in 
which  a fruitful  range  of  values  for  the  experimental  factors  can  be 
established  and  the  procedures  tested  so  that  the  experiment  can  be 
run  smoothly. 

Equipment.  Left-over  equipment  from  a previous  study  is  used  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  designed  to  simulate  the  new  task  properly. 

The  parameters  of  many  equipment  factors  held  constant  are  unknown. 
Complex  stimuli  in  the  real  world  are  represented  unrealistically  in  the 
experiment  to  simplify  the  task  of  defining  and  controlling  them.  A 
technique  for  simulation  is  selected  because  it  is  cheaper  rather  than 
because  it  is  representative.  Equipment  is  built  with  little  regard  for 
the  problems  of  running  an  experiment;  as  a result  changing  experimental 
conditions  becomes  so  complicated  and  time  consuming  that  mistakes  are 
made  and  subjects  grow  weary.  Environmental  parameters  that  affect 
performance  but  cannot  be  controlled  are  not  measured  as  they  vary  so 
that  their  effect  can  be  removed  statistically  after  the  fact.  Experi- 
menters fail  to  understand  how  components  of  a physical  system  interact, 
so  that  when  one  condition  is  set,  others  are  unknowingly  changed. 
Equipment  is  not  properly  debugged  before  the  experiment  is  begun. 

Subjects.  Subjects  are  selected  from  "the  guys  in  the  lab"  or  student 
"volunteers"  from  the  Psychology  100  class.  "Image  interpreters" 
are  borrowed  from  the  military  for  a target  recognition  study;  the  fact 


that  they  have  been  trained  to  interpret  photographic  imagery  while  the 
study  involves  imagery  from  an  advanced  radar  system  is  considered 
irrelevant.  Subjects  are  improperly  motivated  or  instructed;  they 
become  bored  with  the  proceedings  or  modify  their  procedures  part  way 
through  the  experiment.  Limitations  on  the  use  of  subjects  are  arbi- 
trarily imposed  by  such  things  as  union  rules  in  industry  or  military 
protocol.  Inadequate  monitoring  of  the  subject  during  the  actual  data 
collection  can  result  in  a failure  to  note  that  he  is  not  following  instruc- 
tions, has  become  tired,  or  was  not  paying  attention  at  the  appropriate 
time.  Subjects  are  distracted  or  disturbed  by  conditions  of  the  environ- 
ment when  the  laboratory  is  not  properly  shielded. 

Procedures.  So  much  time  and  money  are  used  to  construct  the  equipment 
that  the  data  collection  phase  must  be  hurried.  Long  experiments  are 
divided  into  blocks  of  time  without  regard  for  the  advantages  of  orthog- 
onal blocking.  Concern  with  possible  order  of  presentation  effects  but 
without  the  knowledge  of  how  to  properly  handle  them  causes  an  experi- 
menter to  randomize  the  order.  No  effort  is  made  to  determine  at  the 
time  of  occurrence  why  an  extreme  performance  score  occurred  — was 
it  an  artifact  or  just  an  extreme  of  a normal  distribution?  The  experi- 
menter has  insufficient  experience  to  know  what  to  do  during  the 
experimental  run  when  data  on  a particular  condition  is  lost. 

Analysis.  Although  counterbalancing  for  order  of  presentation  effects, 
these  sources  of  variance  are  not  isolated  during  the  analysis  of  the 
data.  The  use  of  particular  designs  such  as  a Latin  square  makes  it 
impossible  to  estimate  certain  interaction  effects  (e.g.,  equipment  X 
subject  X trials)  which  are  almost  certainly  going  to  have  an  effect. 

Error  variances  are  actually  what's  left  over  after  the  experimenter 
has  removed  what  he  may  be  interested  in  rather  than  what  he  should 
have.  Small  experimental  designs  leave  too  few  degrees  of  freedom  to 
make  powerful  enough  test  of  significance.  Data  is  analyzed  automati- 
cally by  computer  and  is  not  studied  for  peculiarities  by  the 
experimenter.  The  experimenter  does  not  know  how  to  handle  outliers 
or  missing  data. 
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In  summary,  as  each  measurement  is  made  the  investigator  must  constantly 
assess  whether  or  not  the  critical  parameters  associated  with  the  equipment,  the 
subjects,  the  environment,  and  the  task  (including  those  artificially  introduced  by 
the  experimental  procedures)  at  that  moment  are  representative  of  the  conditions 
in  the  field  to  which  the  experimental  results  are  to  be  eventually  extrapolated. 

If  they  are  not,  the  data  at  that  point  is  distorted  and  the  results  of  the  experiment 
will  be  distorted.  This  same  type  of  assessment  must  be  made  to  guide  the 
experimenter  who  must  decide  how  to  correct  a detected  distortion.  Biasing 
circumstances  can  be  eliminated  with  a little  care,  should  be  if  the  quality  of  the 
experimental  data  is  to  be  maintained,  and  must  be  if  economical  multifactor 
designs  are  to  be  viable. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ECONOMICAL  DESIGNS  FOR  QUALITATIVE  FACTORS 
(FRACTIONAL  FACTORIALS) 


A factorial  design  is  made  up  of  experimental  conditions  in  which  every  level 
of  every  factor  is  combined  once  with  every  level  of  every  other  factor.  A frac- 
tional factorial  design,  or  fractional  replication,  is  made  up  of  only  a portion  of 
the  experimental  conditions  of  the  complete  factorial  selected  in  such  a way  that 
higher-order  effects  are  not  isolated  from  lower-order  effects.  Thus  the  economy 
from  fractional  factorials  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  higher-order  interaction 
effects  are  negligible  and  need  not  be  independently  estimated. 

Fractional  factorials  have  been  used  infrequently  in  human  factors  engineering 
research,  appearing  primarily  in  the  form  of  a Latin  square.  These  designs  are 
presented  here  because  they  do  represent  one  form  of  economical  design,  but 
more  important,  because  their  characteristics  and  methods  of  construction  are 
basic  to  the  designs  discussed  in  later  chapters.  While  fractional  factorials  at 
two  levels  are  suited  for  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  variables,  those  which 
can  handle  three  or  more  treatments  of  a variable  will  probably  be  more  useful  in 
the  study  of  qualitative  variables. 

Because  so  much  excellent  material  has  been  written  about  the  construction 
and  characteristics  of  fractional  factorials  ( 1 6 ) ( 1 7)(  18)(  1 9)(23)(29 )(34)(45)( 51 ) only 
enough  information  will  be  presented  here  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  some  of 
the  fundamental  concepts,  notations,  and  techniques  of  forming  fractional  replicates 
so  that  he  will  understand  their  applications  in  subsequent  chapters.  For  a more 
complete  treatment,  supplemental  reading  is  urged. 

SOME  UNDERLYING  CONCEPTS  AND  NOTATIONS 

There  are  a number  of  ways  of  conceptualizing  the  conditions  of  an  experi- 
mental design.  Of  these,  a sign  matrix  is  a particularly  useful  form  for  understand- 
ing two-level  factorial  and  fractional  factorial  designs.  This  discussion  will  show  the 
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relationship  between  the  symbology  conventionally  employed  by  the  psychologist  to 
describe  his  experimental  design  and  the  sign  matrix.  The  development  here  may 
seem  slow  to  some;  it  has  been  purposefully  oversimplified  to  be  sure  to  get  the 
ideas  across. 


Developing  a Sign  Matrix  for  Two-Level  Factorial  Designs 


Psychologists  often  design  experiments  by  drawing  cells  to  represent  the 
experimental  conditions.  For  example,  in  a two-factor,  two-level  design,  the 
following  would  represent  the  experimental  plan. 


The  Roman  numerals  in  each  cell  of  the  design  serve  to  identify  the  cells.  The 
Arabic  numbers  in  the  lower-right  corner  of  each  cell  are  fictitious  performance 
scores  assigned  to  each  condition.  The  alphanumerics,  (1)  and  (a)  or  (b)(beside 
the  levels  Low  and  High,  respectively,  of  each  factor  are  abbreviated  notations 


used  to  represent  those  levels.  In  an  experiment,  each  experimental  condition  is 
formed  by  combining  the  levels  of  the  two  factors  in  each  cell,  as  follows: 

Factors 


Cell  Number 

_A 

B 

Fictitious  Performance  Scores 

I 

low(  1 ) 

low(l ) 

4 

II 

high(a) 

low(  1 ) 

2 

III 

low(  1 ) 

high(b) 

6 

IV 

high(a) 

high(b) 

4 

i 

* 


This  can  be  more  simply  expressed  by  using  only  the  alphanumeric  designations 

for  the  low  and  high  levels: 
v 

Factors 


Cell  Number 

A 

B 

Fictitious  Performance  Scores 

I 

(1) 

(1) 

4 

II 

a 

(1) 

2 

III 

(1) 

b 

6 

IV 

a 

b 

4 

If  only  the  letters  of  the  factors  in  which  the  higher  level  is  being  used  are  written 
down,  this  matrix  can  be  shortened  still  more.  Thus: 


Cell  Number 

Experimental  Condition 

Fictitious  Performance  Scores 

I 

(1) 

4 

II 

a 

2 

III 

b 

6 

IV 

ab 

4 

Every  factor  contributes  to  each  experimental  condition;  therefore, where  no  letter 
is  shown  in  the  notation,  the  low  level  for  the  corresponding  factor  is  in  fact  being 
used.  For  example,  Cell  Number  III  is  a combination  of  the  low  level  of  factor  A 
(since  & is  missing)  and  the  high  level  of  factor  B (since  _b  is  present).  A condition 
in  which  all  levels  are  low  is  designated  by  (1).* 

k 

Experimental  conditions  of  a 2 design  (where  equals  the  number  of  factors) 
can  also  be  described  by  denoting  the  low  level  of  a factor  by  a minus  sign  (-)  and 
the  high  level  by  a plus  sign  {+),  thus: 


f 


*The  concepts  of  low  and  high  can  only  be  applied  to  quantitative  factors.  When 
qualitative  factors  are  being  studied,  no  such  distinction  can  be  made.  If  one 
level  of  the  qualitative  factor  can  be  considered  the  standard  from  which  devia- 
tions are  to  be  measured,  that  is  usually  designated  the  low  level. 
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Factors 


Cell  Number  Experimental  Condition  A B 


I 

(1) 

- 

- 

II 

a 

+ 

- 

III 

b 

- 

+ 

IV 

ab 

+ 

+ 

2 

With  four  observations  of  a 2 design,  three  independent  effects  can  be 
estimated.  One  is  the  effect  of  factor  A,  another  is  factor  B,  and  as  in  any  facto- 
rial design,  the  third  is  the  interaction  of  A and  B.  The  signs  of  the  AB  Interac- 
tion can  be  determined  by  "multiplying"  the  signs  for  A and  B according  to  conven- 
tional arithmetric  rules  — multiplying  two  of  the  same  signs  gives  a plus  and  two 
different  signs  gives  a minus.* 


Thus  for  signs  for  the  AB  interactions  would  be 

A B AB 


+ = 
+ = 


These  can  be  combined  into  a sign  matrix  along  with  a fourth  column,  referred  to 
as  the  Identity  (I)  column,  which  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  mean  of  the  data.  A 
column  of  the  fictitious  performance  scores  for  each  experimental  condition  is  also 
added.  The  completed  matrix  is  shown  in  Table  [III- 1] . 


*If  there  had  been  three  factors,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  if  for  a particular  experimen- 
tal condition  the  signs  were  -,  -,  and  + respectively,  then  the  signs  for  the  four 
possible  interactions  would  have  been:  AB,  +;  AC,  -;  BC,  -;  and  ABC,  +. 
Actually,  a + represents  +1  and  a - represents  -1,  and  it  is  the  ones  that  are 
actually  being  multiplied.  These  are  eliminated  in  the  notation  and  discussion 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 
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Table(jll-l].  Experimental  Conditions,  Sign  Matrix,  and  Scores 


Sign  Matrix 

Cell 
N umbe  r 

Experimental 

Conditions 

Primary 
A B 

Derived 

AB 

Identity 

(I) 

Fictitious 

Performance 

Scores 

II 

a 

III 

b 

IV 

ab 

Estimating  the  Effects  (Mean  Differences) 


The  primary  section  of  the  sign  matrix  in  TabLe  [ill - 1]  shows  the  combinations 
of  levels  of  each  factor  that  define  each  experimental  condition.  Thus  condition  a 
in  Cell  II  would  be  made  up  of  the  high  value  of  factor  A and  the  low  level  of  fac- 
tor B. 


The  entire  matrix  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  effect  of  each  factor  and  its 
interactions.  For  example,  to  estimate  the  effect  of  factor  A,  the  signs  in  the  A 
column  would  be  attached  to  the  corresponding  performance  values,  thus: 


Summing  these,  we  would  get  -4.  This  sum  must  then  be  divided  by  2 " , where 
is  the  number  of  factors  in  the  experiment.  In  this  case,  2^  ^ = 2^  * = 2^  = 2. 


When  -4  is  divided  by  2,  we  get  -2,  the  effect  of  factor  A.  It  is  also  the  mean 
difference  between  the  performances  in  the  high  and  the  low  conditions  of  factor  A. 


■ 


2 


S 


j 


Using  the  sign  matrix  [ill- 1]  to  estimate  the  AB  interaction  effect,  we  would 
assign  the  signs  in  column  AB  to  the  experimental  conditions  and  obtain  the 
following: 

Effect  AB  = [+(1)  - a - b + ab]/2 


and  when  the  performance  scores  are  substituted. 


Effect  AB  = (+4  - 2 - 6 + 4)/2  = 0/2  = 0 


Similarly  we  could  estimate  the  effect  of  factor  B,  thus: 


Effect  B = (-4  - 2 + 6 + 4)/2  = +4/2  = +2 

In  calculating  the  mean  using  the  signs  of  the  Identity  column,  one  must  divide  by 
the  total  number  of  experimental  conditions,  thus: 

Mean  = (+4  + 2 + 6 + 4)/4  = +16/4  = +4 

Calculating  Sums  of  Squares  and  Mean  Squares 
k 

For  a 2 factorial  design,  the  sum  of  squares  can  be  obtained  directly  from 
the  estimated  effect  since 


k-2  2 

Sum  of  squares  = 2 (effect) 


where  k^  is  the  number  of  factors  in  the  experiment.  In  the  above  example,  with 
k-2 

two  factors,  then  2 =1,  and  the  sum  of  squares  for  each  source  of  variance 

would  be: 


Sum  of  squares  for  A = (-2)  = 4 

2 

Sum  of  squares  for  B = (+2)  = 4 

Sum  of  squares  for  AB  =0  =0 


l i 
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The  total  sum  of  squares  would  be  8.  This  can  be  checked  by  the  conventional 
method  of  summing  the  squares  of  the  deviations  of  the  performance  scores  in  each 
experimental  condition  from  the  grand  mean,  or 

(4  - 4)2  + (2  - 4)2  + (6  - 4)2  + (4  - 4)2  = 8 

Since  each  sum  of  squares  is  associated  with  a single  degree  of  freedom,  the 
sum  of  squares  for  each  effect  equals  the  mean  square,  or  variance.  With  this 
design,  there  is  no  estimate  of  error. 

Orthogonality 

The  property  of  orthogonality  can  be  illustrated  with  the  sign  matrix  in 
Table  [ill- l] . When  two  independent  factors  are  orthogonal,  they  are  uncorrelated, 
unconfounded,  and  their  effects  can  be  independently  estimated. 

Orthogonality  is  said  to  exist  between  any  two  factors  if  their  cross  products 
sum  to  zero,  or  in  the  case  of  a sign  matrix,  where  the  cross  products  of  their 
corresponding  signs  contain  an  equal  number  of  plus  and  minus  signs.  Although  we 
talk  of  + and  - signs,  we  are,  in  reality,  dealing  with  +1  and  -1  but  for  convenience 
have  ignored  the  numbers.  Thus  if  we  multiplied  the  signs  of  columns  A and  B of 
the  sign  matrix  in  Table  [ill- 1] , we  would  get  (from  top  to  bottom)  +,  -,  -,  +. 
Effects  of  A and  AB,  B and  AB,  A and  I,  B and  I,  and  AB  and  I are  also  orthogonal. 

CONSTRUCTING  FRACTIONAL  FACTORIALS  FOR  FACTORS  AT  TWO  LEVELS 

In  this  section,  the  complete  factorial  will  be  divided  into  smaller  blocks  and 
only  some  of  these  blocks  will  be  used  — a fraction  of  the  total  design.  Of  course 
when  less  data  is  taken,  some  information  is  lost.  The  construction  of  fractional 
factorials  depends  on  the  selection  of  what  will  be  saved  and  what  will  be  lost. 

Blocking  and  Confounding 

Blocking  refers  to  a technique  of  dividing  the  experimental  conditions  of  a 
complete  factorial  design  into  smaller  units,  or  blocks.  When  the  correct  set  of 
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experimental  conditions  are  assigned  to  each  block,  an  average  performance 
change  between  blocks  will  not  bias  the  estimates  of  the  effects  of  greatest  interest. 
Blocking  is  useful  when,  for  example,  it  is  not  possible  to  run  an  entire  factorial 
design  on  a single  day.  Instead  of  dividing  up  the  conditions  in  some  random  fashion 
to  do  half  on  one  day  and  half  on  another,  more  systematic  blocking  techniques 
should  be  employed.  Then  even  if  something  happens  between  days  to  cause  the 
performance  on  all  second  day  conditions  to  be  higher,  blocking  can  prevent  the 
effects  of  greatest  interest  from  being  biased  by  this  shift.  But  there  is  a price. 
Each  time  an  experiment  is  blocked  to  preserve  certain  effects,  the  estimates  of 
some  other  effects  will  be  lost  by  being  confounded  with  any  effects  due  to  differ- 
ences between  blocks. 

Confounding  means  that  the  effects  of  two  or  more  sources  of  variability  are 
not  independent,  i.  e.  , orthogonal.  When  effects  are  confounded,  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  which  effect  is  responsible  for  observed  differences  in  performance. 
For  this  reason,  when  blocking,  the  investigator  tries  to  select  those  experimental 
effects  to  be  confounded  in  which  he  is  least  interested  or  which  he  believes  to  be 
unimportant  in  the  first  place. 


Although  too  simple  a situation  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  let  us  continue  to 
use  the  2 factorial  design  to  illustrate  how  blocking  and  confounding  occur.  In  the 
original  sign  matrix  of  Table  [ III- 1 1 , the  performance  scores  associated  with  the 
four  experimental  conditions  were:  (1 ) = 4;  a = 2;  b = 6;  and  ab  = 4.  However, 
before  the  experiment  these  "true"  values  would  be  unknown  to  the  experimenter. 

Let  us  imagine  that  he  wishes  to  determine  the  effects  of  factors  A and  B and  their 
interaction,  AB,  but  must  run  half  the  experiment  on  each  of  two  days.  He  sus- 
pects that  there  are  uncontrollable  changes  in  his  equipment  from  day  to  day,  and 
is  concerned  how  he  should  divide  the  four  experimental  conditions  into  two  sets  of 
two.  He  has  three  alternatives,  as  shown  in  Table  [ill- 2] . 

i : 

If  there  is  an  average  change  in  performance  from  day  to  day  which  the 
investigator  cannot  measure,  and  he  divides  the  experimental  conditions  according 
to  the  first  alternative,  he  will  obtain  erroneous  information  on  the  effect  of  fac- 
tor B which  is  confounded  with  the  effect  of  differences  between  days  (blocks). 


2 

Table  [ill -2].  Blocking  Alternatives  for  a 2 Factorial 

Alternatives 


1 

2 

3 

ONE  DAY* 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

a 

b 

ab 

ANOTHER  DAY 

b 

a 

a 

ab 

ab 

b 

❖No  distinction  is  made  here  as  to  which  is  the  first  and  second  day, 
a consideration  which  would  produce  three  more  alternatives. 


This  can  be  seen  from  [ 111—2] , since  a difference  between  performance  on  the 
conditions  on  the  two  days  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the  high  and  low 
levels  of  factor  B.  Similarly,  should  he  choose  the  second  alternative,  he  will 
obtain  erroneous  information  on  the  effect  of  factor  A.  Should  he  choose  the  third 
alternative,  he  will  receive  erroneous  information  about  the  AB  interaction  effect. 


In  larger  studies,  the  number  of  alternatives  would  be  equal  to  N(N  - 1 ) / 4 
where  N is  the  number  of  experimental  conditions  to  be  divided  into  two  days  and 
4 reflects  the  fact  that  there  was  no  effort  to  distinguish  which  day  a block  of  con- 
ditions will  go  into.  When  the  number  of  experimental  conditions  are  larger  than 
in  this  over-simplified  example,  many  of  the  possible  alternatives  will  leave  the 
estimates  of  all  of  the  effects  biased  — confounded  with  blocks  — if  the  experimenter 
does  not  understand  the  principles  of  blocking.  That  is  why  in  situations  such  as 
this,  the  worst  thing  to  do  is  to  assign  the  conditions  into  days  according 

>' 

to  some  random  plan.  Instead,  the  investigator  should  block  his  experi- 
mental conditions  so  that  he  will  lose  the  information  he  cares  least  about  and  will 
preserve  the  information  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  Although  the  choices  are 
ridiculously  limited  in  this  simple  example,  let  us  assume  that  the  investigator  is 
least  interested  in  the  AB  interaction.  This  means  that  he  should  confound  the 
effects  of  the  AB  interaction  with  the  effects  due  to  days.  This  is  done  by  placing 
in  one  day  all  experimental  conditions  which  in  the  sign  matrix  in  Table  [ III  - 1] 


\ 
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are  minus  on  the  AB  interaction  and  in  the  other  day,  those  which  are  plus. 

This  is  shown  in  Table  [III- 3].  Performance  scores  on  each  condition  are  the 

•f  ' 

^ , same  as  those  given  in  the  original  sign  matrix  of  Table  [hi-1]  except  that  all 

scores  on  the  second  day  were  increased  by  3 points  to  represent  the  additional 
effect  that  uncontrolled  changes  in  the  equipment  had  on  performance.  Since 
the  experimenter  can  pever  know  what  the  real  (original)  values  were,  he 
must  use  the  above  data  to  estimate  the  effects. 

If  we  calculate  the  effect  of  A,  B,  and  AB  as  we  did  before  we  would  find: 

Effect  A = [+a  + ab  - (1)  - b]/2  = (+5  + 4 - 4 - 9)/2  = -4/2  = -2 

! \ 

Effect  B = [+b  + ab  - (1)  - a]/2  = (+4  + 9 - 4 - 5 )/ 2 = +4/2  = +2 

Effect  AB  = [+(1)  + ab  - a - b]/2  = (+4  + 4 - 5 - 9)/2  = -6/2  = -3 

By  comparing  these  values  with  the  earlier  calculations,  we  can  see  that  in  spite 
of  an  increase  of  +3  in  the  last  two  conditions,  the  effects  of  factors  A and  B are 
, unaffected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  of  the  AB  interaction  effects  has 

i changed'.  While  we  know  from  the  way  the  problem  was  devised  that  the  change 

- came  from  the  increase  during  the  second  block,  ordinarily  an  investigator  would 


never  know  whether  the  observed  effect  was  due  to  an  AB  interaction  or  a 
difference  in  blocks  or  both.  But  by  sacrificing  the  estimate  of  one  effect,  in  this 
case  the  AB  interaction,  the  investigator  was  able  to  obtain  an  unbiased  estimate 
of  the  remaining  effects. 

Had  the  investigator  blocked  by  confounding  factor  A,  perhaps  because  he  was 
interested  in  obtaining  an  unbiased  estimate  of  the  AB  interaction,  then  condi- 
tions a and  ab  would  be  in  Day  1 and  b and  ( 1 ) would  be  in  Day  2.  Days  are 
equivalent  to  blocks,  of  course.  In  this  case,  the  estimates  of  the  B and  AB 
effects  would  be  unaffected  by  an  increment  of  +3  in  performance  in  the  last  half  of 
the  experiment,  but  the  estimate  of  the  effect  of  factor  A would  be  totally  con- 
founded with  the  effect  of  blocks. 

In  larger  experiments,  a design  could  be  divided  into  more  than  two  blocks 
and  in  that  case  more  than  one  effect  would  be  lost.  As  the  number  of  factors 
increase,  it  becomes  more  probable  that  some  higher-order  effect  confounded  with 
block  will  be  negligible.  In  that  case,  blocking  can  be  accomplished  without  any 
practical  loss  of  information. 

Fractioning  and  Aliasing 

A fractional  factorial  design  is  created  by  using  the  experimental  conditions 
of  some  of  the  blocks  in  the  total  factorial  and  eliminating  the  remaining  blocks  of 
conditions  from  the  experiment.  If  certain  criteria  are  met,  the  information 
obtained  from  the  fractional  replicate  will  be  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  good 
as  that  obtained  from  the  full  replicate.  It  is  in  creating  and  selecting  a fraction 
most  likely  to  meet  the  required  criteria  that  the  problems  of  design  arise. 

To  illustrate  the  problems,  conditions,  and  techniques  associated  with  the 
design  of  fractional  factorials,  we  shall  begin  with  the  complete  factorial  for  four 
variables  at  two  levels  each.  The  complete  sign  matrix  for  a 2 factorial  is  shown 
in  Table  [lII-4], 


Table  [III-4],  Sign  Matrix  for  a 24  Factorial  Design 


EXPERT'L 

CONDITIONS 


4 

We  begin  by  dividing  the  16  conditions  of  the  2 factorial  design  into  two 

blocks,  using  the  ABCD  interaction  as  the  basis  for  the  division.  Any  effect  used 

to  block  a factorial  is  referred  to  as  a defining  contrast.  In  this  case,  there  is 

2 

only  one,  the  ABCD  interaction.  As  with  the  2 factorial,  the  experimental  condi- 
tions are  assigned  to  blocks  by  putting  all  of  the  conditions  with  a plus  sign  in  the 
ABCD  column  into  one  block  and  all  with  a minus  sign  into  the  second  block. 

The  size  of  the  experimental  design  is  reduced  by  eliminating  one  of  the 
blocks.  In  this  example,  the  block  with  the  minus  signs  in  the  ABCD  column  was 
not  used.  The  sign  matrix  of  the  remaining  block,  with  only  plus  signs  in  the 
ABCD  column,  is  shown  in  Table  [ill- 5].  Since  this  is  the  block  with  the  (1)  condi- 
tion in  it,  the  one  with  the  lower  level  of  all  factors,  it  is  referred  to  as  the  "prin- 

4 

ciple"  block.  The  original  sixteen  experimental  conditions  of  the  2 factorial  have 
been  reduced  to  eight  conditions,  a half-replicate  of  the  complete  factorial.  This 
is  expressed  as  a 


design 


Table  [lII-5]  Sign  Matrix  for  a 2^-1  Fractional  Factorial  Design 
(Principle  block)  (I  = ABCD) 


-1  4 4-1  3 

or  2 (one-half)  of  the  2 factorial,  which  of  course  is  composed  of  2 =2  =8 

experimental  conditions. 

When  half  the  data  required  for  the  complete  factorial  is  collected,  half  the 
information  which  might  have  been  estimated  is  lost.  This  can  be  understood  by 
studying  the  sign  matrix  in  Table  [111-5].  It  can  be  seen  that: 

1)  No  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  defining  contrast,  the  ABCD  inter- 
action, can  be  made.  Only  the  positive  conditions  of  ABCD  are  in 
this  block  making  the  calculation  of  the  ABCD  effect  equal  to  that  for 
the  mean,  which  is  calculated  from  the  Identity  column,  I. 

2)  Every  other  effect  has  an  equal  number  of  plus  and  minus  condi- 
tions. Thus  all  of  these  effects  can  be  estimated  from  the  differences 
between  high  and  low  levels  within  blocks. 

3)  However,  certain  pairs  of  effects  have  an  identical  sign  pattern,  for 
example,  effects  A and  BCD,  effects  B and  ACD,  effects  BC  and  AD, 
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etc.  In  fact  every  effect  has  one  other  effect  with  the  same  sign 
pattern.  That  means  that  when  the  performance  values  associated 
with  each  experimental  condition  are  summed  according  to  the  sign 
pattern,  the  effects  of  these  matched  or  aliased  sources  will  be  the 
same.  These  aliased  effects  are  totally  confounded;  no  independent 
estimate  of  the  effects  of  the  aliased  pairs  are  possible.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  measured  effect  of  A is  due  to  fac- 
tor A or  interaction  BCD  or  some  combination  of  both. 

Instead  of  constructing  a sign  matrix  and  relying  on  visual  inspection  to  dete 
mine  which  effects  are  aliased,  there  is  a rather  simple  way  to  determine  this. 
First,  the  defining  contrast  is  specified  as 

I = ABCD 

where  I is  referred  to  as  the  Identity  factor  and  when  multiplied  by  any  effect  is 
treated  as  unity  (one). 

To  determine  the  alias  of  A,  the  defining  contrast,  ABCD,  is  "multiplied" 
by  A,  as  if  by  the  usual  rules  of  algebra,  but  dropping  all  squared  terms.  Thus 

Defining  Contrast  I = ABCD 

Multiplied  by  A = A 

Results  in  A = A^BCD  = BCD 

The  alias  of  an  interaction  is  caluclated  in  the  same  way,  e.  g. , 

Defining  Contrast  I = ABCD 

Multiplied  by  AC  = AC 

Results  in  AC  = A^BC^D  = BD 


This  procedure  has  its  mathematical  basis  in  modular  arithmetic. 


J 


4-1 

With  eight  experimental  conditions  from  the  2 fractional  factorial  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  seven  independent  effects,  no  matter  how  many  variables  are 
v *-  being  studied.  The  entire  aliased  set  would  be: 


Defining  Contrast 

I = ABCD 

Effect  1 

A = BCD 

Effect  2 

B = ACD 

Effect  3 

C = ABD 

Effect  4 

D = ABC 

Effect  5 

AB  = CD 

Effect  6 

AC  = BD 

I 


Effect  7 


AD  = BC 


As  with  Latin  squares,  when  effects  are  aliased,  e.  g.  , A = BCD,  the  effect  that 
is  actually  being  measured  is 


A + BCD 


The  plus  sign  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  apparent  effect  of  A will  always 
be  enhanced  if  the  effect  of  BCD  is  not  negligible.  BCD  may  have  a negative 
effect,  so  that  when  it  is  aliased  with  the  effect  of  A, 


A + (-BCD)  = A - BCD 

the  observed  effect  might  appear  smaller  than  the  independent  effect  of  A,  or  the 
two  large  effects  could  conceivably  cancel  each  other  out. 


An  examination  of  the  aliases  in  this  design  reveals  the  importance, 
when  fractional  factorials  are  used,  of  the  assumption  that  higher-order  interac- 
tion effects  are  negligible.  With  this  particular  design  in  Table  [ill- 5],  unbiased 
estimates  of  the  main  effect  are  possible  only  if  the  three-factor  interactions  are 
negligible,  and  unbiased  effects  of  any  three  of  the  two-factor  interactions  are 
possible  only  if  their  aliases  — another  set  of  two-factor  interactions  — are  negli- 
gible. For  human  factors  engineering  problems,  with  two-factor  interactions 
aliased  with  one  another,  the  usefulness  of  this  2 design  would  be  quite  limited. 

Suppose  that  there  had  originally  been  a five-factor  factorial,  a 25  design, 
from  which  a half- replicate  was  created  with  the  ABCDE  interaction  for  the  defin- 
ing contrast.  Using  the  multiplication  technique  just  described,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  all  main  effects  will  be  aliased  with  only  four-factor  interactions  and  all 
two-factor  interactions  will  be  aliased  with  only  three-factor  interactions.  The 
possibility  of  getting  unbiased  main  and  two-factor  interaction  effects  has 
increased  considerably  with  this  design. 

The  Resolution  of  a Fractional  Factorial 

The  resolution  level  of  a fractional  factorial  design  indicates  the  degree  and 
nature  of  its  alias  pattern.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  alias  pattern  of  the  main 
effects  and  the  two-factor  interactions.  In  this  report,  designs  of  Resolutions  III, 
IV  and  V or  higher  have  the  greatest  applications.  The  relationships  between  some 
resolution  levels  and  which  main  and  interaction  effects  are  confounded  are  as 
follows: 


Resolution  III: 


Resolution  IV; 


Resolution  V ; 


Main  effects  are  unconfounded  with  one  another  but 
aliased  with  all  interaction  effects. 

Main  effects  are  unconfounded  with  one  another  and  two- 
factor  interactions  but  two-factor  interactions  are 
aliased  among  themselves.  Both  are  aliased  with  higher- 
order  interactions. 

Main  effects  and  two-factor  interactions  are  unconfounded 
with  one  another  but  are  aliased  with  higher-order 
interactions. 
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Since  for  most  human  factors  engineering  problems,  one  cannot  assume  with 
any  confidence  that  two-factor  interactions  are  not  important,  designs  of  Resolu- 
tion V or  higher  are  the  most  interesting.  They  are  the  first  in  which  neither 
main  effects  nor  two-factor  interaction  effects  are  confounded  within  or  between 
one  another,  being  aliased  only  with  higher-order  interactions.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  applications  for  designs  of  Resolutions  III  and  IV,  for  there 
are.  Some  important  uses  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

Designs  of  Resolutions  III,  IV,  and  V are  sometimes  referred  to  as  three-, 
four-,  and  five-letter  designs,  referring  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  smallest 
"word"  in  the  defining  contrast  for  the  design.  * It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  relates 
to  the  degree  of  aliasing.  A Resolution  III  design  with  a three-letter  word  in  the 
defining  contrast  (e.  g.  , XYZ)  must  alias  a main  effect  (X)  with  a two-factor 
interaction  (YZ).  A Resolution  IV  design  with  a four-letter  word  (e.  g.  , WXYZ) 
will  alias  a main  effect  (X)  only  with  a three-factor  interaction  (WYZ)  but  some 
two-factor  interactions  (XY)  will  be  aliased  with  others  (WZ). 

The  Other  Block 


In  the  first  example  of  a fractional  factorial,  the  principal  block  was  selected 

4 

to  represent  the  half-replicate  of  the  2 factorial.  This  block  included  the  experi- 
mental conditions:  (1)  ab,  ac,  ad,  be,  bd,  cd,  and  abed.  But  what  if  the  other 

block  had  been  chosen  which  contained  the  remaining  eight  experimental  condi- 
tions: a,  b,  c,  d,  abc,  abd,  acd,  bed? 


Should  the  selection  of  one  block  or  the  other  affect  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment? Not  if  the  assumptions  are  met.  If  the  higher-order  aliased  effects  are 
truly  negligible,  then  lower-order  effects  will  be  the  same  whether  one  block  or 
the  other  is  used.  However,  if  the  higher-order  aliased  effects  are  not  negligible, 
then  the  combined  effects  in  the  two  blocks  will  differ. 


*Up  to  now,  all  defining  contrasts  have  had  only  a single  word  since  we  have  con- 
sidered only  half- replicate  designs.  When  smaller  fractions  are  developed,  more 
than  one  effect  will  be  involved.  When  these  are  strung  out,  e.  g.  , I = ABCDEF  : 
CDE  = ABF,  the  effects  are  referred  to  as  "words.  " In  this  case,  the  smallest 
word  has  three  letters  and  it  would  be  a Resolution  III  design. 
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How  does  the  block  which  is  used  affect  the  notations?  An  examination  of  Table 
[lII-6]  shows  that  all  the  signs  in  the  AB CD  column  in  the  second  block  are  nega- 
tive. No  estimate  of  this  interaction  is  possible,  of  course,  and  it  is  still  aliased 
with  the  Identity  (I)  column  representing  the  mean  of  the  block.  However,  the 
signs  of  these  two  columns  are  reversed.  The  signs  in  the  Identity  column  are 
still  plus,  but  in  the  ABCD  column,  they  are  minus.  Therefore,  the  defining  con- 
trast would  be  written 

I = -ABCD 

Using  the  multiplication  technique  described  earlier,  the  alias  of  the  A effect 
would  be  -BCD.  An  examination  of  Table  [ill- 6 ] reveals  that  these  two  effects  also 
have  identical  patterns,  but  that  the  signs  are  reversed.  This  characteristic  will 
be  found  with  ail  of  the  aliased  effects  in  this  second  block;  one  of  the  two  aliased 
pairs  will  be  positive  and  the  other  negative. 


Table  [III-6]  . Sign  Matrix  for  a Z4'1  Fractional  Factorial 

(I  = -ABCD) 


CREATING  SMALLER  2"  F FRACTIONAL  FACTORIALS 


If  instead  of  the  nalf-replicate,  a still  smaller  design  was  desired,  then  a 

4 

quarter-replicate  of  the  original  2 factorial  design  could  be  created.  This  time 

the  half-replicate  would  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  selecting  another  effect  to  be 

sacrificed  and  using  for  the  quarter-replicate  only  the  half  with  either  all  plus  or 

all  minus  conditions  for  that  effect.  Of  course,  there  would  be  no  practical  reason 

4 

to  use  a quarter-replicate  of  a 2 design.  That  would  involve  only  four  experimen- 
tal conditions  for  the  entire  experiment.  The  example  is  used  here  only  to  illus- 
trate how  smaller  replicates  can  be  constructed. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  experimenter  decides  that  he  is  not  interested  in  the 
effect  of  the  ABD  interaction,  and  decides  to  use  it  for  the  next  division.  If  the 
eight  experimental  conditions  of  Table  [III-5]  are  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  signs 
in  the  ABD  column,  the  two  blocks  would  be: 

+ block  = ac,  be,  cd,  abed 

- block  = (l),ab,  ad,  bd 

Note  that  the  conditions  of  one  block  (+)  are  all  those  with  an  odd  number  of  the 
letters  in  the  ABD  interaction  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  other  block  (-)  has  all 
conditions  with  an  even  number  (or  none)  of  letters  found  in  the  ABD  interaction. 

If  the  + block  is  used  as  the  quarter-replicate,  then  the  signs  for  quarter- 
replicate  effect  ABD  would  correspond  with  those  of  the  Identity  factor  and  the 
relationship  would  be  written 


I = ABD 


Had  the  other  block  been  selected,  then  the  relationship  would  have  been 


FI 

For  this  example,  however,  we  will  use  the  + block,  as  shown  in  Table  [ill -7}. 

To  create  this  quarter-replicate,  estimates  of  the  effects  of  ABCD  and  ABD 
were  purposely  lost.  We  may  write  the  expression 

I = ABCD  = ABD 

and  refer  to  the  two  effects  associated  with  the  Identity  factor  (I)  as  the  defining 
generators  rather  than  the  defining  contrast.  By  multiplying  these  generators 
together,  we  generate  a third  effect,  or  word,  which  is  also  aliased  with  the  Iden- 
tity factor  and  the  other  two  effects.  Thus, 

ABCD  x ABD  = A2B2CD2  = C 

An  examination  of  the  quarter-replication  sign  matrix,  Table  [ill -7],  will  show 
that  no  effects  of  ABCD,  ABD,  or  C can  be  estimated  since  only  the  high  level  ( + ) 
conditions  of  each  are  in  that  block.  No  contrast  with  a lower  level  is  possible. 
Aliasing  between  main  and  two-factor  interactions  is  considerable;  each  effect  is 
aliased  with  four  others. 


Table  [III-7].  Sign  Matrix  for  a Quarter  Replicate 
of  a 24  Factorial  (I  = ABCD  = ABD  = C) 

FFFFrTC 
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The  presence  of  a main  effect  as  a part  of  the  defining  contrast, 

I = ABCD  = ABD  = C 

raises  some  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  particular  set  of  defining  gener- 
ators that  were  used.  Ordinarily  it  is  preferable  to  be  able  to  estimate  all  main 
effects.  But  what  alternatives  are  there?  One  might  try  different  effects  in  the 
defining  contrasts,  but  for  this  particular  example,  no  other  combination  would 
eliminate  aliasing  at  least  one  main  effect  and  in  some,  more  than  one  main  effect 
would  be  lost. 

In  the  early  discussion  of  fractional  factorials,  the  highest-order  interaction 

was  used  to  create  the  half-replicate.  However,  when  further  divisions  are  made, 

the  "best"  design  — i.  e.  , the  one  that  permits  the  highest  Resolution  possible  — 

may  not  necessarily  be  created  using  the  highest-order  interaction.  The  quarter 
5 

replicate  of  a 2 factorial  is  a case  in  point.  A higher  resolution  design  can  be 

obtained  using  two  three-factor  and  one  four-factor  interactions  for  the  defining 

contrast  than  using  a five-factor  interaction  with  any  other  effect.  With  the  4-3-3 

5 

factor  interaction  selection,  a quarter-replicate,  2 design,  would  be  of  Resolu- 
tion III.  No  main  effects  would  be  confounded  with  one  another,  although  they 
would  be  confounded  with  two-factor  interactions.  Had  we  used  instead  the  high- 
est, five-factor  interaction  with  either  a four-factor,  three-factor  or  two-factor 
interaction  as  the  other  generator,  the  complete  defining  contrast  would  have  at 
least  one  word  of  one  or  two  letters  and  be  a design  of  Resolution  I or  II 
respectively. 

Another  characteristic  of  defining  contrasts  containing  more  than  one  word 

has  to  do  with  the  sign  pattern.  Had  we  selected  the  set  of  four  experimental  con- 

4 

ditions  associated  with  the  - sign  for  the  quarter  replicate  of  the  2 factorial,  the 
defining  contrast  would  have  been 

I = ABCD  = -ABD  = -C 

Note  that  the  multiplication  of  signs  is  retained  across  these  conditions. 
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While  2 F fractional  factorials  represent  a considerable  economy  in  data 

collection  over  the  use  of  a complete  factorial,  particularly  when  the  number  of 

factors  are  eight  or  more,  there  are  relatively  few  human  factors  engineering 

problems  in  which  the  interest  is  strictly  limited  to  a great  many  factors  having 

only  two  conditions  or  levels.  The  advantage  of  understanding  the  construction  and 

symbology  of  2 H fractional  factorials  (i.  e.  , fractional  replicates,  ^ of  the  total 

with  each  of  k factors  at  two  levels)  will  be  more  apparent  in  later  chapters  when 

these  designs  are  employed  as  a step  in  the  screening  process  or  a part  of  a more 

complex  design  to  obtain  response  surfaces. 
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SOME  2k'P  FRACTIONAL  FACTORIAL  DESIGNS 


In  Appendix  II,  some  two-level  fractional  factorial  designs  for  from  five  to 
15  factors  are  provided.  These  were  selected  from  the  document  entitled 
"Fractional  Factorial  Experiment  Designs  for  Factors  at  Two  Levels,  " published 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  (45),  according  to  the  following  criteria: 

1)  All  main  effects  and  two-factor  interactions  are  unconfounded  with 
one  another,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

13  factors:  12  two-factor  interactions  could  not  be  estimated 

(out  of  78 ). 

14  factors:  2 two-factor  interactions  could  not  be  estimated  (out 
of  91). 

15  factors:  2 two-factor  interactions  could  not  be  estimated  (out 

of  105). 

2)  All  designs  required  less  than  300  observations.  (Actually,  the 
maximum  number  was  256  for  10,  12,  14  and  15  variables.  ) 

3)  No  more  than  16  experimental  conditions  are  in  any  block,  and  no 
main  or  two-factor  interactions  is  confounded  with  blocks. 

In  the  original  document,  other  designs  are  available  in  which  some  of  the  above 
criteria  are  not  met. 
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FRACTIONAL  FACTORIALS  FOR  FACTORS  WITH  MORE  THAN  TWO  LEVELS 


r f 

‘ i 


If  the  factors  are  quantitative,  somewhere  in  the  progress  of  the  experiment  it 
will  often  be  necessary  to  look  at  a minimum  of  three  and  as  many  as  five  levels  in 
order  to  determine  whether  non-linear  relationships  might  exist.  If  the  factors  are 
qualitative,  however,  there  can  be  occasions  where  the  number  of  experimental 
conditions  of  a single  factor  might  be  more  than  five.  * 

1 

Fractional  factorials  for  factors  with  more  than  three  levels  are  a part  of  the 
body  of  economical  multifactor  designs.  However,  they  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  report.  This  group  of  designs,  however,  might  be  useful  in  the  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  qualitative  factors. 

Symmetrical  Fractional  Factorial  Designs  with  Three  or  Four  Levels 


The  economy  of  the  fractional  factorial  over  the  complete  factorial  becomes  a 
necessity  if  more  than  a few  factors  are  to  be  examined  and  these  factors  contain 
three  or  four  levels  per  factor.  However,  these  designs  will  not  be  discussed  in 
this  report  since  the  material  receives  excellent  treatment  in  a number  of  other 
sources  and  is  not  critical  for  understanding  other  designs  considered  later  in 
this  report. 


k “ p 

3 F Designs.  Excellent  discussions  on  the  construction  of  three-level  frac- 
tional factorial  designs  can  be  found  in  Cochran  and  Cox  (16)  and  Davies  (23).  A 
government  publication  prepared  by  Conner  and  Zelen  (19)  provides  designs  for 
four  to  ten  factors,  at  three  levels  each.  Of  these  designs,  those  listed  in 
Table  [III-8]  satisfy  the  following  criteria: 

1)  Require  less  than  300  experimental  conditions  in  the  basic  design 

2)  Handle  five  or  more  factors 

3)  Allow  for  blocking 


*In  the  analysis  of  14  years  of  human  factors  engineering  research,  only  eight  per- 
cent of  the  factors  in  239  experiments  looked  at  more  than  five  levels  per  factor. 


I 
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4)  No  main  effects  are  confounded  with  any  other  main  effects  or 
two-factor  interaction  effects. 


Table  III  - 8.  Fractional  Factorials  with  Three  Leveis 
Found  in  Conner  and  Zelen  (19) 


Number  of 
Factors 

F ractional 
Replicate 

Number  of 
Observations 
in  Replicate 

Number 
of  Blocks 

Observations 
per  Block 

Clear  Two-Way 
Interactions  Over 
Total  Number  Possi 

5 

1/3 

81 

9 

9 

9/10 

3 

27 

10/10 

b 

1/3 

243 

27 

9 

13/15 

9 

27 

15/15 

7 

1/9 

243 

27 

9 

18/21 

9 

27 

21/21 

8 

1/27 

243 

27 

9 

24/28 

9 

27 

28/28 

9 

1/81 

243 

27 

9 

30/36 

9 

27 

36/3b 

10 

1/243 

243 

9 

27 

43/45 

In  addition,  most  of  the  two-factor  interactions  are  independent  of  one  another,  but 
in  some  cases,  portions  of  the  interactions  are  aliased  with  other  portions.  Inter- 
actions of  two  three-level  factors  contain  four  degrees  of  freedom,  each  of  which 
can  be  isolated.  While  some  of  these  are  the  portions  that  are  confounded,  other 
portions  of  the  same  interaction  may  still  be  isolated,  and  an  effect  estimated.  Had 
these  few  exceptions  not  been  allowed,  much  larger  blocks  or  more  total  observa- 
tions would  be  needed.  As  with  any  fractional  factorial,  both  main  and  two-factor 
interaction  effects  are  aliased  with  higher-order  effects. 
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4 ^ Designs.  Four-level  fractional  factorial  designs  can  be  constructed  from 

two-level  fractional  factorial  designs.  A method  for  doing  this  is  explained  in 
Cochran  and  Cox  (16,  p.  273). 

Non-Symmetrical  Fractional  Factorials 

It  is  not  always  possible  nor  desirable  for  an  experimenter  to  assign  an  equal 
number  of  levels  to  all  factors.  Fractional  factorial  designs  for  factors  with  two 
and  three  levels  have  been  worked  out  by  Conner  and  Young  (18).  In  these  designs, 
as  in  the  other  fractional  factorials  noted  here,  the  grand  mean,  all  main  effects 
and  all  two-factor  interaction  effects  can  be  estimated,  that  is,  they  are  not  con- 
founded with  one  another.  They  are  of  course  confounded  with  higher-order  inter- 
action effects,  which  tentatively  must  be  assumed  to  be  negligible.  An  explanation 
of  how  these  designs  are  constructed  is  given  in  Conner  and  Young's  paper. 

Conner  and  Young  provide  non-symmetrical  fractional  designs  for  each  of  the 

39  2m3n  designs,  from  (m  + n)  = 5 to  (m  + n)  = 10,  (m,  n i 0).  Of  these  designs, 

7 3 

ten  exceed  the  300  observation  limit  set  for  this  report.  These  were:  2 3 , 

.,6,4  ,4  5 ,5  5 2 6 ,3,6  ,4,6  ,2  7 ,3,7  , ,2,8  e 

23.23.23.23.23.23.23.23,  and  2 3 . Available  ten  factor 

1 9 8 2 9 1 

designs  requiring  less  than  300  observations  were  2 3,2  3,  and  2 3 . Nine 

factor  designs  requiring  less  than  300  observations  were  2*3^,  2^3^,  2^3^,  2^3^, 

8 1 1 7 

and  2 3 . Eight  factor  designs  requiring  less  than  300  observations  were  2 3 , 

35  44  53  62  71 

23.23.23.23,  and  2 3 . No  seven  factor  or  smaller  design  required  more 
than  300  observations. 


USING  FRACTIONAL  FACTORIAL  DESIGNS  WITH  QUANTITATIVE  AND 
QUALITATIVE  FACTORS 


For  experiments  in  which  the  majority  of  the  critical  factors  are  quantitative, 
fractional  factorials  are  best  employed  as  a device  for  achieving  economy  in  con- 
junction with  the  screening  process  and  in  the  development  of  response  surface 
designs.  These  applications  will  be  discussed  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  For 
this  purpose,  fractional  factorial  designs  of  Resolution  V will  probably  be 
sufficient. 
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For  experiments  in  which  the  majority  of  critical  factors  are  qualitative, 
appropriate  fractional  factorials  can  prove  to  be  more  economical  and  still  pro- 
vide essentially  the  same  information  as  complete  factorials  when  a large  number 
of  factors  are  studied.  However,  as  an  added  safety  precaution,  designs  of  Reso- 
lution VII  should  be  employed  if  possible  in  order  to  keep  the  third-order  interac- 
tions unconfounded  among  themselves  and  with  lower-order  effects.  This  may 
mean  increasing  the  number  of  experimental  conditions  within  a block  or  employ- 
ing a slightly  larger  fractional  replicate.  To  do  otherwise,  however,  would  be 
risky  since  the  chances  of  getting  important  third-order  interactions  with  quali- 
tative  factors  are  higher  than  with  quantitative  factors. 


At  the  start  of  a human  factors  research  program,  the  investigator  is  often 
aware  of  fiteen  to  thirty  equipment,  system,  and/or  environmental  factors,  that 
could  conceivably  have  an  important  effect  on  operator  performance.  Typically 
in  experiments  on  equipment  design,  this  list  is  reduced  to  from  two  to  four  factors 
usually  on  the  basis  of  expediency,  equipment  availability,  and  experimenter  or 
customer  interests,  with  little  regard  for  their  relative  importance  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  As  a result,  in  the  past,  considerable  time  and  money  has  been  expended 
investigating  factors  which  have  relatively  small  effects  on  the  performance  of 
interest  (44). 

The  experirr  ental  plans  in  this  chapter  provide  a method  with  which  the  effects 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  variables  can  be  studied  while  taking  far  fewer  measure- 
ments than  have  often  been  made  in  some  experiments  of  two  or  three  factors. 

These  plans,  referred  to  in  the  statistical  literature  as  "screening"  or  "saturated" 
designs,  are  all  forms  of  the  fractional  factorial  designs  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 
They  are  treated  here  as  a special  class  of  economical  designs  because; 

1)  They  should  be  used  early  in  a research  program  when  less  is  known 
about  the  problem. 

2)  They  are  intended  for  "screening"  very  large  number  of  variables 
to  identify  the  most  important. 

3)  They  are  not  intended  to  obtain  an  accurate  representation  of  any 
particular  part  of  the  experimental  space. 

4)  They  trade  any  loss  in  precision  for  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a comprehensive  overview  of  the  experimental  space  in  order  to 
know  what  should  be  studied  later  in  greater  detail. 

The  screening  process  is  as  much  an  approach  as  it  is  an  experimental  design. 
Eve ry  principle  of  economical  designs  is  employed.  With  fractional  factorials  as 
a basis,  screening  is  accomplished  by  applying  the  judicious  use  of  the  progressive 
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iteration  principle  and  by  using  the  experimenter's  judgments  at  times  in  place  of 
more  data  collection  to  unravel  certain  confounded  effects.  Mathematically,  screen- 
ing designs  are  the  same  whether  applied  to  chemical  or  human  factors  problems, 
but  methodologically  there  may  be  some  additional  considerations  which  affect  the 
use  of  these  designs  when  humans  are  involved. 

These  include: 

1)  When  screening  designs  are  employed  in  some  chemical  engineering 
and  agriculture  experiments,  only  N observations  may  be  used  to 
study  N - 1 variables.  In  human  factors  experiments,  while  each 
block  of  data  should  be  examined  as  it  is  obtained  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  progressive  iteration,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
screening  study  would  end  before  3N  observations  are  made.  At 
least  3N  observations  are  needed  to  isolate  two-factor  inter- 
actions from  main  effects  and  to  identify  the  important  two- 

factor  interactions. 

2)  In  human  factors  screening  studies,  the  order  in  which  experi- 
mental conditions  are  presented  serially  to  an  observer  is  more 
likely  to  introduce  biased  results  than  in  chemical  research. 

This  is  a general  problem  found  in  all  studies  in  which  a man  is 
his  own  control  and  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  section. 

3)  For  many  human  factors  engineering  problems,  building  the 
apparatus  needed  to  perform  a truly  multifactor  study  could 
become  prohibitively  costly,  particularly  since  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  study  is  to  eliminate  most  of  the  variables  from 
future  studies.  While  this  is  not  an  experimental  design 
problem,  it  can  influence  the  selection  of  both  designs  and  experi- 
mental problems,  whether  it  should  or  not. 

GENERAL  APPROACH 

Screening  studies  progress  in  several  stages.  The  first  stage  involves  a 
saturated  design  in  which  (N  - 1)  effects  will  be  isolated  by  using  at  least  N experi- 
mental conditions  carefully  selected  from  the  total  factorial  design.  The  effects 
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that  are  isolated  in  saturated  designs  are  usually  independent  estimates  of  the  main 
effects*,  each  confounded  with  two-factor  and  higher  interaction  effects.  For  this 
reason,  the  basic  design  must  be  augmented  in  the  second  stage  of  the  screening 
study,  usually  by  adding  N more  observations,  to  isolate  the  main  effects  from  at 
least  the  two-factor  interactions.  Further  observations  may  be  ad  ed  to  isolate  or 
at  least  identify  which  two  factors  interactions  are  important. 

' l 

By  this  stage,  there  should  be  enough  information  to  grossly  order  the  factors 
and  two-factor  interactions  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  their  effects  on  performance. 
Still  the  number  of  measurements  taken  will  have  been  relatively  few,  yet  with  a 
large  number  of  factors,  the  precision  of  the  estimates  fairly  high.  The  quality  of 
the  data  increases  as  the  number  of  factors  increase  and  so  does  the  savings 
incurred  from  using  screening  designs. 

STAGE  ONE  OF  THE  SCREENING  PROCESS:  SATURATED  DESIGNS 

*+r  v .. 

The  number  of  experimental  conditions  in  these  experimental  designs  must  be 
at  least  one  more  than  the  number  of  factors  to  be  studied  in  the  experiment. 

Designs  with  this  high  factor-to-condition  ratio  are  often  referred  to  as  saturated 
designs. 

The  number  of  experimental  conditions  in  the  basic  design  can  be  used  to 
identify  two  types  of  saturated  designs  for  slightly  different  applications.  In  one 
the  number  conditions  must  equal  some  power  of  two;  in  the  other,  they  must  be 
divisible  by  four. 

Constructing  Saturated  Designs  when  the  Number  of  Conditions  Equals  a 
Power"  of  Two 

Using  a technique  described  by  Box  and  Hunter  (10)  saturated  designs  can  be 
constructed  as  follows: 

Step  1.  Determine  the  size  of  the  basic  design.  The  number  of  experimental 
conditions  in  this  basic  (saturated)  design  should  equal  the  next  power  of  two  larger 

*In  this  report,  screening  studies  are  conducted  with  each  factor  having  only  two 
levels.  An  investigator  has  the  task  of  selecting  these  levels  to  represent  the 
points  between  which  a maximum  range  of  performance  is  likely  to  occur.  The 
importance  of  some  exploratory  work  is  evident. 
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than  the  number  of  factors  to  be  studied.  With  six  factors,  the  next  power  of  two 
higher  than  six  is  2 =8.  With  25  factors,  the  next  higher  would  be  2 = 32, 

and  so  forth.  To  illustrate  the  procedure,  a plan  for  the  study  of  seven  factors 
requiring  eight  experimental  conditions  will  be  developed. 

Step  2.  Construct  a sign  matrix  of  N experimental  conditions  which  permits 
N-l  effects  to  be  independently  isolated.  Since  eight  experimental  conditions  are 
needed  to  independently  estimate  seven  effects,  the  sign  matrix  for  a factorial 
design  already  known  to  meet  the  conditions  is  written  down  first.  The  2^  factorial 
permits  seven  effects  to  be  independently  estimated:  three  main  effects,  three 
two-factor  interactions,  and  one  three-factor  interactions.  Using  the  notations 

3 

and  symbols  described  in  Chapter  III,  the  sign  matrix  for  the  2 factorial  is  shown 
in  Table  [IV-1]  . 

The  matrix  is  orthogonal.  When  any  two  columns  of  signs  are  multiplied 
together,  the  product  column  has  an  equal  number  of  + and  - signs  which  (being 
actually  +1  and  -1)  sum  to  zero. 

3 

Table  [IV-1],  Sign  Matrix  for  a 2 Design  - Design  I 
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Step  3.  Convert  the  eight  treatment,  three-factor  matrix  to  a seven-factor 
matrix.  The  preceding  matrix, Table  [iV-l],  while  enabling  seven  independent 
estimates  to  be  made,  is  suitable  for  handling  only  three  factors.  What  is  needed 
is  a design  of  eight  treatments  which  will  enable  the  effects  of  seven  factors  to  be 
isolated  and  estimated  with  equal  precision. 

To  illustrate  the  procedure,  the  2^  design  is  first  converted  so  that  it  can  han- 
dle four  factors.  This  is  accomplished  by  substituting  the  fourth  factor  for  an  inter- 
action effect  in  the  original  design  which  is  assumed  (tentatively)  to  be  negligible. 
Without  any  other  evidence,  the  highest  order  interaction  is  usually  selected. 
Therefore,  factor  D is  substituted  for  the  ABC  interaction,  i.e.  D = ABC,  and 
Design  II,  shown  in  Table  [IV-2],  is  formed. 

Note  that  the  sign  matrix  for  Design  II,  Table  [IV-2]  , is  identical  to  that  of 
Design  I [iV-l]  ; the  labels,  however,  have  changed,  for  example,  to  reflect  the 
addition  of  another  factor.  The  double  line  of  effects  above  the  sign  matrix  now 
indicates  which  effects  are  aliased  in  Design  II.  For  example.  Design  II  was 
created  by  making  Effect  D equal  to  ABC;  this  means  that  D and  ABC  are  aliased. 
However,  in  any  design  where  there  are  four  factors  at  two  levels  each. 


Table  [IV -2],  Sign  Matrix  for  a 2^”*  Design  - Design  II 
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there  can  be  fifteen  mean  and  interaction  effects.  When  there  are  only  eight 
experiment  al  conditions  in  a design  for  four  factors  (a  2^"*  design),  then 
is  is  understood  implicitly  that  effects  will  be  aliased  with  one  another. 

The  Identity  factor  (I),  representing  the  estimate  of  the  mean,  is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  only  known  aliased  effects  by  one  of  its  own  terms,  thus: 


Aliased  effects 

ABC  = D 

(This  was  an  arbitrary  selection.  ) 

Multiplied  by 

ABC  = ABC 

Equals 

A2B2C2  = ABCD 

Or 

I = ABCD 

(Defining  Contrast  for  Design  II.  ) 

In  Design  II,  Table  [IV-2],  the  word  in  the  defining  contrast  aliased  with  the  Iden- 
tity factor,  I,  is  written  above  I in  that  column.  The  aliases  of  the  other  effects 
are  also  written  above  the  effects  with  which  they  are  aliased.  For  example,  when 
I = ABCD,  then  A = BCD,  B = ACD,  and  so  forth,  according  to  the  rules  described 
in  Chapter  III. 

Since  a new  factor,  D,  was  added  to  the  design,  this  must  be  reflected  in  the 
designations  for  the  experimental  conditions.  This  is  done  by  adding  the  letter  d 
to  the  original  designations  whenever  the  high  level  of  factor  D is  included  in  the 
experimental  condition  (as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a plus  sign  in  the  D = ABC 
column). 


The  procedure  of  substituting  a new  factor  for  the  interactions  tentatively 
assumed  to  have  negligible  effects  can  continue.  For  example,  the  next  substitu- 
tion might  be  a fifth  variable,  E,  for  interaction  BC.  Since  E = BC,  then  I = BCE 
(as  previously  explained).  But  since  1 is  also  aliased  with  ABCD,  we  can  now  write 

I = ABCD  = BCE. 

BCE  and  ABCD  are  referred  to  as  design  generators,  since  their  product  will  pro- 
duce still  another  word  (effect)  which  is  also  aliased  with  the  others.  Thus 
(BCE)  (ABCD)  - ADE,  and  the  complete  defining  contrast  becomes: 

I = BCE  = ABCD  = ADE. 


■ ■ • ' . :*  v,  • 
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We  have  now  completed  a design  in  which  five  factors,  from  A to  E,  are  being 

5-2 

studied  with  eight  experimental  conditions,  a 2 design,  or  a quarter-replicate 
of  a 2^  factorial.  This  is  Design  III  which  is  shown  in  Table  F IV — 3 ] , In  this  design, 
the  seven  effects  can  still  be  independently  isolated,  but  each  effect  has  three  other 
effects  aliased  with  it. 

The  technique  of  substituting  a new  variable  for  each  of  the  interactions  in  the 

original  2 design  could  continue  until  D = ABC,  E = BC,  F = AC,  and  G = AB  to 

7-4 

form  a seven  factor,  eight  experimental  condition  design.  This  2 design  is  a 
one  - sixteenth  fractional  factorial  of  the  complete  2 - 128  experimental  conditions 

of  the  full  factorial.  The  seven  effects  are  still  independent  of  one  another,  but  now 
each  effect  is  a composite  of  a main  effect  aliased  with  15  interactions. 

Step  4.  Determining  the  aliases  of  the  independent  effects.  This  fully  saturated 
design,  referred  to  as  the  Basic  design  in  future  discussions,  is  shown  in  Table 
[IV-4].  While  the  sign  matrix  remains  unchanged,  the  labels  show  each  increment 
in  the  substitution  process  along  with  the  new  aliased  effects  and  the  new  designa- 

I 

tions  for  the  experimental  conditions  that  occur  in  this  seven  factor  design. 


Table  [lV-4],  Basic  Design  (2 
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PRIMARY  SIGN  MATRIX 

DERIVED  SIGN  MATRIX 

Each  Design  increment  (II,  III,  IV  and  V)  indicates  the  additional  aliases  and 
altered  designations  of  the  experimental  conditions  as  each  new  main  effect  was 
substituted  for  an  interaction  in  the  original  design.  In  the  column  headed:  "Defin- 
ing Contrast",  the  Defining  Generators  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  These  are  the 
original  confounding  of  main  and  interaction  effects.  These  generators  were  multi- 
plied together  in  all  possible  combinations  to  determine  the  remaining  words  of  the 
Defining  Contrasts.  How  the  generators  are  to  be  multiplied  to  produce  each  word 
is  indicated  by  the  numbers  in  the  column  headed:  "Generating  Products.”  For 
example,  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4 are  associated  with  the  Defining  Generators 
ABCD,  BCE,  ACF,  and  ABG  respectively.  When  1 and  2,  i.  e.  (ABCD)(BCE),  are 
multiplied  together,  as  shown  in  Table  [IV-4],  the  product  forms  a new  word  for 
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PERFORMANCE  SCORES 


the  Defining  Contrast,  ADE.  Another  example  can  be  found  with  234  near  the  top  of 

the  Generating  Products  column.  This  means  that  the  corresponding  word  in  the 

Defining  Contrast  column,  EFG,  was  formed  by  multiplying  the  defining  generators, 

1,  2,  and  3,  or  (BCE)(ACF)(ABG)  = (ABC2EF)(ABG)  = (ABEF)(ABG)  = (A2B2EFG) 

= EFG.  There  is  a new  word  for  all  possible  combination  of  the  four  generators 

(four  things  two  at  a time  plus  four  things  three  at  a time  plus  four  things  four  at  a 
7-4 

time).  For  this  2 design,  the  Defining  Contrast,  with  an  Identity  factor,  I, 
four  Defining  Generators,  plus  eleven  new  words,  becomes: 


I = ABCD  = BCE  = ADE 


ACF  = BDF  = ABEF  = CDEF  = ABG 


= CDG  = ACEG  = BDEG  = BCFG  = ADFG  = EFG  = ABCDEFG. 


From  this  the  other  aliased  effects  can  be  generated  in  the  manner  described  in 
Chapter  III.  This  generation  has  already  been  done  in  the  Basic  Design, 

Table  [IV-4],  and  the  aliases  of  each  of  the  seven  independent  effects  are  listed  in 
the  same  columns.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  although  we  write  the  aliases  as 
A = BCD  = ABCE  = DE  and  so  forth,  actually  any  single  estimated  effect  is 
the  combined  effect  of  all  of  its  aliases,  e.  g.  A + BCD  + ABCE  + DE  and  so  forth. 


In  this  saturated  design,  each  main  effect  is  associated  with 


No  main  effects 

3 two-factor  interactions 

4 three -factor  interactions 
4 four-factor  interactions 
3 five-factor  interactions 

1 six-factor  interaction. 


Each  independent  effect  has  its  unique  set  of  aliases.  The  entire  matrix  of  aliases 
is  totally  dependent  upon  the  Defining  Contrasts  which  were  in  turn  determined  by 
the  particular  interaction  with  which  each  main  effect  was  originally  confounded. 
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Step  5.  Facing  the  realities  about  the  assumption  of  negligible  interactions. 

The  likelihood  of  higher-order  interactions  having  any  appreciable  effect  has  already 
been  discussed.  Without  attempting  to  draw  a fine  line  at  the  moment  between  what 
is  or  isn't  a higher-order  interaction,  the  evidence  suggests  that  one  can  generally 
feel  quite  comfortable  ignoring  four-factor  interactions  or  higher  and  quite  uncom- 
fortable ignoring  two-factor  interactions.  If  we  tentatively  assume  that  we  won't  be 

concerned  with  three-factor  interactions  either  — this  will  be  checked  later  — then  the 

7-4 

particular  aliases  of  greatest  concern  in  this  2 saturated  design  are: 


Effect  1 
Effect  2 
Effect  3 
Effect  4 
Effect  5 
Effect  6 
Effect  7 


A + BG  + CF  + DE 
B + AG  + CE  + DF 
C + AF  + BE  + DG 
D + AE  + BF  + CG 
E + AD  + BC  + FG 
F + AC  + BD  + EG 
G + AB  + EF  + CD 


In  the  Basic  Design,  Table  [IV-4],  the  main  and  two-factor  interaction  effects  have 
been  printed  in  bold-face  type  to  make  them  more  visible. 


Variations  of  the  Basic  Saturated  Designs 


The  basic  saturated  design  might  be  modified  under  the  following  circumstances: 

1)  When  the  number  of  effects  to  be  investigated  with  N treatments  is 
less  than  N-l. 

2)  When  the  Basic  design  is  to  be  blocked. 

3)  When  unplanned-for  information  is  "discovered.  " 

When  There  Are  Fewer  Than  N-l  Factors 


Basic  designs  were  discussed  as  if  there  would  always  be  saturation,  that  is 
that  there  would  be  N-l  factors  for  N treatments.  However  since  the  N number  of 
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treatments  are  limited  to  some  power  of  two,  there  will  be  times  when  the  number 
of  factors  might  be  less  than  N-l.  Since  it  is  still  possible  to  estimate  N-l  effects, 
how  might  the  extra  available  effects  be  utilized? 

Interaction  Effects.  In  the  case  where  N equals  eight  and  the  number  of 
factors  are  less  than  seven,  the  seven  independent  estimates  could  be: 

6 factors  and  one  two-factor  interaction 

5 factors  and  the  interaction  of  one  factor  with  each  of  two  others 

4 factors  and  all  two-factor  interactions  between  any  three 

3 factors  and  all  interactions  between  them. 

What  has  been  described,  of  course,  are  the  situations  that  existed  in  the  build-up 
3 

from  a 2 factorial  to  the  Basic  design  — but  in  reverse. 

When  a particular  interaction  effect  is  of  interest,  then  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  sign  matrix  fits  the  need.  For  example,  if  there  had  only  been  six 
variables  and  the  investigator  wished  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  AC  interaction 
unconfounded  with  any  main  effect,  then  in  developing  the  Basic  design,  the  factor  F 
could  not  have  been  substituted  for  the  interaction  AC.  Instead  it  might  have  been 
substituted  for  the  interaction  BC  (since  no  factor  G is  being  used)  leaving  the  AC 
interaction  independent  of  any  main  effects.  This  would  change  the  defining  rela- 
tions accordingly  as  well  as  which  effects  are  aliased. 

Estimating  Error.  In  saturated  designs,  no  estimate  of  experimental  error  is 
possible  when  the  degrees  of  freedom  are  used  up  estimating  the  main  and  interaction 
effects.  If  however  there  are  fewer  than  N-l  identifiable  effects  or  if  the  remaining 
interaction  effects  are  in  fact  unimportant,  then  the  extra  observations  could  pro- 
vide some  estimate  of  error. 

When  the  Basic  Design  is  Blocked 

When  the  number  of  observations  in  the  Basic  design  is  large,  the  investigator 
may  wish  to  block.  In  human  factors  engineering  research,  if  the  same  individual 
is  tested  sequentially  over  a number  of  conditions,  irrelevant  sources  of  variances 
tend  to  creep  in  and  distort  the  estimates  of  interest.  Both  the  individual  and  the 
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equipment  can  vary  as  a result  of  factors  created  artifically  by  the  experimental 
situation.  When  the  number  of  observations  exceed  ten  or  so,  the  possibility  of 
blocking  the  design  should  be  seriously  considered.  The  principles  of  blocking 
and  its  advantages  for  reducing  irrelevant  sources  of  variance  are  discussed  in 
considerable  detail  elsewhere  (16)(23),  and  specifically  for  human  factors  engi- 
neering research  by  Simon  (42). 

The  purpose  of  blocking  is  to  separate  the  experimental  conditions  into  blocks 
in  such  a way  that  if  an  average  performance  difference  exists  between  these  blocks 
the  effects  of  greatest  interest  will  not  be  distorted.  To  achieve  this  more  precise 
measure  of  the  effects  within  blocks,  however,  the  investigator  must  sacrifice  the 
precision  of  those  effects  confounded  with  the  effects  of  blocks.  Presumably  the 
investigator  selects  those  effects  to  be  sacrificed  from  among  the  ones  in  which 
he  is  least  interested,  or  the  ones  which  would  be  so  obviously  large  that  a precise 
estimate  is  not  needed.  Of  course,  if  all  of  the  columns  in  the  design  are  not  used 
(that  is,  there  are  fewer  than  N-l  main  and  interaction  effects  of  interest),  one  of 
the  extra  columns  could  be  used  for  blocking  within  the  Basic  design. 

The  blocking  of  the  design  into  two  parts  is  accomplished  by  assigning  all 
experimental  conditions  with  a plus  sign  in  the  column  to  be  used  for  blocking  into 
one  block  and  all  with  a minus  sign  in  that  column  into  the  second  block.  Although 
the  effect  of  differences  between  blocks  is  totally  confounded  with  whatever  effect 
may  have  been  measured  by  that  column  (including  all  of  the  aliased  effects),  the 
effects  of  blocking  will  still  be  independent  of  the  remaining  effects  in  other 
columns. 

When  Unplanned-for  Information  is  "Discovered" 


As  the  number  of  variables  in  a saturated  design  increase,  the  probability  of 
getting  negligible  effects  also  increases.  When  this  is  so,  some  special  advantages 
occur. * 


•Results  of  a basic  saturated  design  must  be  interpreted  with  caution  insofar  as  the 
negligible  results  are  concerned.  Since  main  effects  in  a saturated  design  are 
aliased  with  two-factor  interaction  effects  and  the  measured  value  is  the  sum  of 
all  the  aliases,  the  failure  to  discover  an  effect  could  conceivably  be  due  to  a large 
positive  main  effect  combined  with  a large  negative  interaction.  This  will  be  dis- 
covered when  the  Basic  design  is  augmented. 


A < - 


"Discovering"  Error  Estimates.  As  in  any  experiment,  whether  involving  a 
saturated  or  factorial  design,  if  an  effect  is  found  to  be  negligible,  the  high  and 
low  levels  of  that  factor  can  be  treated  as  replications  in  the  experimental  design 
and  the  data  collected  at  each  level  can  be  used  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  error. 
Although  it  may  not  be  known  in  advance  which  factors  will  have  a negligible  effect, 
as  the  number  being  studied  exceed  10  or  so,  there  is  a high  probability  that  some 
of  them  will.  Although  no  plan  for  error  is  included  in  the  original  design, 
discovered  negligible  effects  serve  as  the  source  for  estimating  error.  Any 
bias  that  might  exist  in  this  error  estimate  will  be  upward,  leading  to  a more 
conservative  test  of  significance. 

"Discovering"  a Factorial  Design.  When  a large  number  of  factors  are  being 
investigated  and  the  effects  of  some  are  negligible,  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  the  original  saturated  design  reverts  to  a factorial  design  for  the  important 
variables.  This  means  that  an  investigator  can  have  his  cake  (study  N variables) 
and  eat  it  too  (estimate  all  factorial  effects  if  only  two  are  important). 

The  concept  of  the  resolution  of  a design  was  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  Satur- 
ated (Basic)  designs  are  designs  of  Resolution  III,  since  no  main  effect  is  confounded 
with  any  other  main  effect,  but  main  effects  are  confounded  with  two-factor  inter- 
actions and  two-factor  interactions  are  confounded  with  each  other.  The  example  in 
t HI  - 4 ] with  seven  factors  and  eight  observations  is  a 2^~4  design  of  Resolution  III. 


To  determine  how  many  factorial  designs  can  be  found  within  the  saturated 
design,  the  general  rule  to  apply  is: 

A design  of  resolution  R will  provide  a complete  factorial  in  any  sub-set 
of  the  (R-l)  variables.  (10,  p.  342) 

For  Resolution  III  designs,  complete  factorials  are  possible  for  any  sub-set  of  two 
factors  out  of  the  total  N-l  variables.  For  example,  in  the  seven-factor  saturated 
design,  if  the  effects  of  any  — we  do  not  need  to  know  which  ahead  of  time  — pair  of 
factors  prove  to  be  important  and  the  remaining  are  not,  then  the  original  saturated 
design  already  provides  the  data  needed  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  two  factors 
and  their  interaction.  A second,  more  inclusive  rule  is: 

If  a design  of  resolution  R is  used  to  screen  sub-sets  of  R factors,  then 
full  factorials  will  result  for  certain  sub-sets  and  fractional  factorials 
for  others.  (10,  p.  343) 
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Fractional  factorials  would  occur  for  any  sets  of  three  effects  if  they  were  a word 
in  the  defining  contrasts.  Thus,  for  the  Basic  Design,  Table  [IV-4] , a defining 
generator  was  I = ABG.  If  the  sub-set  of  factors  A,  B,  and  G were  discovered  to 
be  the  three  important  ones,  only  fractional  factorial  projections  are  possible.  If 
the  three  important  factors  were  not  all  in  one  of  the  words  in  the  defining  con- 
trasts, for  example,  factors  A,  B,  and  C,  then  the  complete  factorial  could  be  pro- 
jected. When  the  Basic  design  is  combined  with  certain  augmented  designs  (e.  g.  , 

A.  D.  2 discussed  later  in  this  section),  the  combined  design  becomes  one  of 
Resolution  IV.  Therefore,  although  we  don't  know  ahead  of  time  which  sub- set  of 
factors  will  turn  out  to  be  important,  whichever  does,  the  design  still  provides 
the  capacity  to  examine  a complete  or  a fractional  factorial  for  four  of  those 
variables. 

While  it  is  unlikely  in  human  factors  experiments  that  only  three  or  four 
factors  out  of  a great  many  being  screened  will  be  the  only  important  ones  and  the 
remainder  will  be  negligible,  the  reader  should  be  aware  that  there  will  be  circum- 
stances in  which  the  original  screening  design  may  provide  estimates  of  the  error 
variances  and  the  data  needed  to  estimate  the  effects  of  some  complete  or  fractional 
factorials.  However,  Box  and  Hunter  (10,  p.  343)  warn:  "Evidence  from  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  should  only  be  regarded  as  suggestive  and  subject  to  confirma- 
tion rather  than  supplying  definite  proof.  " 


Saturated  Designs  when  the  Number  of  Conditions  is  a Multiple  of  Four 


The  technique  used  by  Box  and  Hunter  to  develop  saturated  designs  can  be  used 
when  the  number  of  experimental  conditions  is  a multiple  of  some  power  of  2,  e.  g.  , 
8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  etc.  Plackett  and  Burman  (40)  developed  saturated  designs 
which  enable  independent  estimates  of  up  to  N-l  factors  each  of  two  levels  with  N 
experimental  conditions  where  N is  a multiple  of  4,  e.  g.  , 8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 

32,  36,  etc.  up  to  and  including  100  with  the  exception  of  92.  For  those  designs 
where  N is  a power  of  2,  Plackett  and  Burman's  (P-B)  designs  are  the  same  as 
Box  and  Hunter's  (B-H)  designs. 


■■■■■■■■■■■ 
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Two  differences  between  P-B  and  B-H  designs  which  can  affect  how  the  designs 
are  used  and  interpreted  are: 

1)  When  it  occurs,  the  degree  of  confounding  between  main  and 
interaction  effects  in  P-B  designs  is  less  than  in  B-H  designs. 

2)  P-B  designs  provide  an  investigator  with  more  opportunities  to 
control  the  degree  of  experimental  precision  than  do  B-H  designs. 

Confounding.  In  B-H  saturated  designs,  main  and  interaction  effects  are 
totally  confounded.  This  means  that  with  fractional  factorial  designs  of  two  levels, 
the  calculation  for  the  main  effect  would  be  identical  with  that  for  the  aliased  inter- 
action effect.  This  confounding  was  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  and  should  be  obvious 
in  the  B-H  designs  since  they  were  constructed  by  equating,  for  example,  factor  E, 
with  interaction  AD. 

With  P-B  designs  in  which  the  number  of  observations  are  not  some  power  of 
two,  the  degree  of  confounding  can  be  less  than  100  percent.  Tukey  (48)  calculated 
(as  indexes  to  the  degree  of  confounding)  such  values  as  0.  11,  0.  16,  0.  11,  and  0.  10 
for  P-B  designs  withN's  of  12,  20,  24,  and  25  respectively.  Since  1.00  represents 
total  confounding,  Tukey  concluded;  "If  simple  two  factor  interactions  concern  you 
in  an  experiment.  Placket- Burman  patterns  are  unusually  attractive."  (48,  p.  171) 
If  one  intends  to  estimate  only  main  effects  and  run  only  a Basic  design,  then  those 
designs  in  which  the  main  effects  and  interactions  are  least  correlated  would  be 
expected  to  give  the  least  biased  estimate  of  the  main  effects. 

1c  “ D 

Precision.  Precision  in  saturated  designs  (2  *)  of  Resolution  III  is  propor- 

tional to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  experimental  conditions.  The  more 
experimental  conditions  measured,  the  greater  the  precision.  Increasing  pre- 
cision increases  the  power  of  the  tests  of  statistical  significance  and  increases  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimation.  If  an  investigator  wishes  to  estimate  an  effect  approxi- 
mately five  times  more  precisely  than  a single  experimental  condition  can  be  meas- 
ured, he  #nust  select  a design  where  the  N=25.  The  nearest  P-B  design  requires 
24  observations  and  would  be  suitable;  the  nearest  B-H  design  would  have  been  for 
N-32,  providing  more  precision  than  was  needed.  Both  P-B  and  B-H  designs  are 
constructed  so  that  one  is  able  to  estimate  the  effects  of  all  factors  with  equal  and 
maximum  precision. 
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Selecting  a P-B  Design 


Plackett  and  Burman  (40)  have  provided  the  data  to  construct  their  saturated 
designs  for: 

1)  Up  to  N-l  two-level  factors,  where  N experimental  conditions  are 
for  all  cases  of  N/4  up  to  100  (with  the  exception  of  N=92). 

2)  Up  to  N-l  three-level  factors,  for  N=9,  27,  and  81  experimental 
conditions. 

3)  Up  to  N-l  five-level  factors,  for  N=25  and  125  experimental 
conditions. 

4)  Up  to  N-l  seven-level  factors  for  N=49  experimental  conditions. 

Of  these,  the  data  to  construct  all  designs  involving  32  or  fewer  experimental  con- 
ditions is  provided  in  full  in  Appendix  III.  Specifically,  these  are: 


Level  Numbe 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 


of  Experimental  Conditions  (N) 

8 (23) 

12 

16  (24) 

20 

24 
28 

32  (25) 

9 
27 

25 


The  information  needed  to  construct  larger  P-B  saturated  designs  can  be  found  in 
their  paper.  The  designs  for  N=8,  16,  or  32  are  equivalent  to  the  B-H  designs. 

Three  and  five  level  designs  might  be  useful  when  the  non-linearity  of  quanti- 
tative factors  is  expected  to  be  large  and  the  opportunity  for  much  additional  follow 
on  work  is  small.  More  than  likely  they  would  be  employed  with  qualitative  factors 
if  that  many  different  classes  existed.  Any  results  obtained  with  this  design  where 
main  effects  are  confounded  with  interactions  must  be  interpreted  with  caution. 


STAGE  TWO  OF  THE  SCREENING  PROCESS:  AUGMENTATION  DESIGNS 


! 

i 


In  human  factors  engineering  research  there  will  ordinarily  be  little  reason  to 
plan  a Basic  (saturated)  design  without  augmenting  it  with  an  additional  N observa- 
tions. With  this  total  of  2N  observations,  2N-1  effects  can  now  be  independently 
estimated.  Properly  selected  augmentation  designs  can,  for  example,  isolate  the 
main  effects  from  a string  of  two-factor  interaction  effects,  which  should  not 
be  assumed  to  be  negligible  a priori. 

Just  which  augmentation  design  is  best  depends  on  what  the  analysis  of  the 
first  block  of  data  shows  and  what  the  investigator  believes  needs  isolation  to 
complete  the  screening  process.  These  augmentation  designs,  a second  block  of 
the  complete  factorial,  also  satisfy  the  requirement  of  economy  and  follow  the 
principle  of  progessive  iteration  in  data  collection.  In  addition,  this  is  the  stage  at 
which  investigator's  judgment  begins  to  play  a more  critical  role. 


i 
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Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  the  augmentation  designs  (A.  D.  ) described 
below  were  selected  primarily  from  the  papers  by  Box  and  Hunter  (10)(11).  Each 
design,  when  combined  with  the  Basic  design,  serve  a specific  purpose,  as 
indicated. 


A.  D.  1.  To  isolate  a single  main  effect  and  all  its  two-factor  interactions  from 
the  remaining  effects,  unbiased  by  any  other  main  effects  or  two-factor 
inte  ractions. 

If  a second  set  of  experimental  conditions  are  added  to  the  Basic  design. 
Table  [IV-41,  such  that  the  two  matrices  are  identical  except  that  the  sign  of  a 
single  factor  is  reversed,  then  the  combined  design  will  provide  an  estimate  of 
the  main  effect  of  the  switched  factor  and  all  associated  two-factor  interaction 
effects  unbiased  by  any  other  main  effects  or  two-factor  combinations. 


To  illustrate  this,  a second  set  of  eight  conditions  are  developed  in  which  the 
signs  of  factor  E have  been  reversed,  but  the  signs  of  all  other  factors  remain  the 
same.  This  means  that  in  forming  this  set  of  eight  experimental  conditions,  the 
opposite  levels  of  factor  E are  used.  The  conditions  for  A.  D.  1 and  those  in  the 
Basic  design  are  shown  in  a new  sign  matrix  of  Table  [lV-5], 
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Inspection  of  this  new  sign  matrix  shows  how  the  additional  conditions  make 
only  the  sign  pattern  for  factor  E and  all  of  its  two-factor  interactions  distinctive 
from  those  of  the  previously  aliased  main  and  two-factor  interaction  effects.  All 
other  previously  aliased  effects  are  unchanged,  still  aliased  to  higher-order  inter- 
action effects  tentatively  assumed  to  be  negligible. 


Isolating  Aliased  Effects 

Let  us  digress  for  a moment  in  order  to  relate  what  occurred  in  the  sign  matrix 
to  what  happens  with  the  defining  generators  and  aliased  effects  when  A.  D.  1.  is 
combined  with  the  Basic  design. 

For  the  Basic  design.  Table  [lV-4],  the  defining  generators  were 

I = ABCD  = ABG  = ACF  = BCE 


since  D had  been  confounded  with  ABC,  G with  AB,  F with  AC,  and  E with  BC.  In 
A.  D.  1.  , the  signs  in  factor  E were  reversed.  Originally,  E had  been  equated  with 
BC  in  the  2 design,  and  I = BCE.  Now,  with  the  sign  reversal,  -E  would  be 
equated  with  BC  (or  E with  -BC)  and 

1 = -BCE. 

The  defining  generators  for  A.  D.  1.  are  therefore: 

I = ABCD  = ABG  = ACF  = -BCE 


f ; 


If  we  write  down  only  those  words  in  the  defining  contrasts  for  I which  are  composed 
of  no  more  than  three  letters,  we  would  have 

I = ABG  = ACF  = BCE  = CDG  = BDF  = ADE  = EFG  (Basic) 

I = ABG  = ACF  = -BCE  = CDG  = BDF  = -ADE  = -EFG  (Augmentation) 

Every  word  in  the  augmentation  design  with  an  E or  a BC  in  it  is  now  associated 
with  a negative  sign. 
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With  the  data  from  either  half  of  the  design,  either  the  Basic  or  the 
augmentation  half,  there  is  no  way  to  independently  estimate  the  size  of  the  effects 
of  A,  BG,  CF,  or  DE,  regardless  of  sign.  But  by  combining  the  two  halves,  two 
separate  estimates  can  be  made.  When  the  ttfo  are  subtracted,  the  effects  of  the 
factor  with  the  reversed  sign  can  be  estimated.  When  they  are  added,  the  effects 
of  the  remaining  string  of  aliased  effects  can  be  estimated.  Let  us  look  at  an 
example  of  how  this  works.  To  shorten  the  example,  we  will  look  at  only  the  three 
strings  of  three  two-factor  interactions  each  aliased  to  A,  B,  and  E.  To  these  we 
will  add  some  new  fictitious  performance  scores. 

The  aliases  for  A in  each  half  of  the  design  are 

(A  + BG  + CF  + DE)  = 7 (Basic) 

(A  + BG  + CF  - DE)  = -3  (Augmentation) 

Now  if  we  add  the  two  sets  of  equalities,  we  would  get 

(2  A + 2 BG  + 2 CF)  = 4 or  (A  + BG  + CF)  = 2 
and  if  we  subtract  them  (changing  all  of  the  signs  in  the  lower  set),  we'd  get 

(2  DE)  =10  or  DE  = 5 

To  continue  with  the  strings  of  aliases  associated  with  the  B effect,  we  would  have 

(B  + AG  + CE  + DF)  = -5  (Basic) 

(B  + AG  - CE  + DF)  = 4 (Augmentation) 

When  these  two  strings  are  added  we  get 

(2  B + 2 AG  + 2 DF)  = -1  or  (B  + AG  + DF)  = -0.  5 


and  when  they  are  subtracted,  we  get: 


(2  CE)  = -9  or  CE  = -4.  5 

Taking  just  one  more  effect  out  of  the  seven,  we  determine  the  aliases  for  the 
strings  associated  with  the  E effect.  These  are 

(E  + BC  + AD  + FG)  = 10  (Basic) 

(E  - BC  - AD  - FG)  = 2 (Augmentation) 

which  yields  (2  E)  = 12  or  E = 6,  when  added,  and  2 (BC  + AD  + FG)  = 8 or 
(BC  + AD  + FG)  = 4,  when  subtracted. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  by  reversing  the  signs  in  only  the  E column  of  the 
basic  matrix  in  Table  [lV-4]  (making  -E  = BC),  we  have  been  able  to  isolate  the 
main  effect  E and  its  interactions  AD  and  BE.  Had  we  continued,  the  other  two- 
factor  interactions  for  E would  also  have  been  isolated  from  the  other  main  effects 
and  two-factor  interactions.  With  the  16  experimental  conditions,  15  effects  can  be 
independently  isolated.  In  this  example,  they  are  the  one  main  effect,  E,  each  of 
its  six  interactions  with  factors  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  and  G,  and  the  seven  strings  of 
still  aliased  two-factor  interactions.  All  of  these,  however,  still  are  aliased  with 
higher-order  interactions.  The  fifteenth  effect  in  this  case  is  between  blocks. 

A,  D.  2 To  isolate  all  main  effects  from  all  two-factor  interactions,  leaving  the 
two -factor  interactions  still  aliased  among  themselves. 

The  sign  matrix  for  this  augmentation  design  is  created  by  reversing  the  sign 
of  every  factor  (but  not  the  Identity)  in  the  Basic  design.  The  new  experimental 
conditions  of  the  augmentation  design  are  formed  by  combining  the  opposite  levels 
of  each  factor  used  in  the  original  conditions  of  the  Basic  design.  The  combined 
Basic  and  augmentation  set  — now  totalling  16  conditions  — is  shown  in  Table  [lV-6]  . 

With  the  sixteen  observation  points,  fifteen  effects  can  be  isolated.  In  this 
design,  these  will  be  the  seven  main  effects  and  the  eight  independent  strings  of 
three  two-factor  interactions  which  remain  aliased.  Whereas  the  Basic  design  was 


of  Resolution  III,  this  combined  design  is  of  Resolution  IV.  Higher-order  interaction 
effects  are  still  aliased  with  these  fifteen  independent  effects. 

Investigator  Logic 

A.  D.  2.  does  not  identify  which  of  the  three  two-factor  interactions  within  a 
string  are  important.  Ordinarily  this  can  be  done  only  by  collecting  more  data. 
However  the  amount  to  be  collected  can  be  reduced  if  the  investigator's  analytic 
ability  is  used  to  narrow  down  the  possibilities.  Youden  (52) 

suggests  that  the  effects  of  each  fraction  — the  Basic  and  A.  D.  2 — should  each  be  cal- 
culated separately  as  well  as  combined.  A study  of  the  sign  patterns  of  the  two  sets 
of  data  may  give  a clue  as  to  which  interactions  are  critical. 

For  example,  if  the  separate  estimates  of  a main  effect  are  both  substantial 
and  of  the  same  sign,  this  supports  the  conclusion  that  a main  effect  is  present.  If 
the  separate  estimates  for  any  given  main  effect  are  substantial  but  of  opposite  sign, 
this  is  equally  good  evidence  that  at  least  one  of  the  two-factor  interactions  con- 
founded with  the  main  effect  is  not  negligible.  By  way  of  illustration,  two  new  sets 
of  fictitious  data  are  shown  in  Table  [ I V - 7 ] representing  the  effects  estimated  from 
the  data  of  the  Basic  and  the  A.  D.  2 designs.  To  simplify  the  discussions  that  fol- 
low, a string  of  effects  will  be  designated  by  the  factor  name  of  the  single 
main  effect  in  the  string  whenever  possible. 


Table  [IV-7],  Two  Sets  of  Performance  Data  for  Seven  Effects 


Effects 


Aliases 

A,  DE,  CF,  BG 

B,  AG,  CE,  DF 

C,  BE,  AF,  DG 

D,  BF,  AE,  CG 

E,  BC,  AD,  FG 

F,  EG,  AC,  BD 

G,  AB,  EF,  CD 


Block  I (Basic) 


Block  II  (A.D.2.) 


In  Table  [IV- 7],  factors  A and  C both  show  large  positive  effects  and  factor  F 
shows  one  large  positive  and  one  large  negative  effect  in  each  set.  One  might  therefore 
suspect  that  it  is  not  factor  F that  is  important  but  one  or  more  of  the  three  inter- 
actions, AC,  BD,  or  EG,  that  are  aliased  with  F.  Critical  interactions  often 
include  at  least  one  of  the  critical  main  effects,  so  one  would  suspect  that  Inter- 
action AC  is  the  ciitical  one. 

A.  D.  3.  To  help  the  investigator  analytically  identify  critical  main  and  two-way 
interaction  effects.  ~ - - - ~~ 

Up  to  this  point,  augmenting  the  Basic  design  enabled  the  effects  of  specific 
main  and  interaction  effects  to  be  isolated.  In  the  case  of  the  A.  D.  2.  designs,  all 
main  effects  were  isolated  from  all  two-way  interaction  effects,  but  strings  of  two- 
way  interactions  remained  aliased;  additional  data  must  be  taken  to  separate  their 
effects.  As  an  alternative,  Youden  (52)  suggests  that  instead  of  separating  the  main 
from  the  two-way  interaction  effects,  an  augmentation  design  could  be  chosen  that 
would  alias  the  main  effects  with  a uniquely  different  set  of  two-factor  interactions 
from  those  aliased  in  the  Basic  design.  Properly  done,  this  would  permit  the  inves- 
tigator  to  analyze  the  results  and  very  often  detect  which  main  and  which  two- 
factor  effects  in  an  aliased  string  are  the  critical  ones,  without  having  to  collect 
more  data. 

This  augmentation  design  would  be  created  from  an  entirely  different  fraction 
(i.  e.  , a different  "family")  from  the  Basic  design  and  the  levels  of  this  fraction 
reversed.  A fraction  from  a different  family  is  obtained  by  simply  repeating  the 
procedure  used  to  develop  the  original  Basic  design.  Table  [lV-4],  but  aliasing 
different  sets  of  interactions  with  each  main  effect.  Thus  the  Basic  design  was 
created  from  the  three -variable  factorial  design  by  aliasing  D=ABC,  E=BC,  F-AC, 
and  G=AB.  An  augmentation  design  from  a different  family  could  be  developed,  for 
example,  by  aliasing  D=BC,  E=AC,  F=AB,  and  G=ABC.  Beware  of  merely  revers- 
ing two  aliases.  For  example,  if  E=BC  and  F-AC  were  used  in  the  Basic,  don't 
use  F-BC  and  E-AC. 

The  defining  generators  for  a Basic  design  for  a new  family  are: 

I = ABF  = ACE  = BCD  = ABCG 
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and  the  defining  contrast  would  be: 


I = ABF  = ACE  = BCD  = ABCG  = BCEF  = ACDF  = CFG 
= ABDE  = BEG  = ADG  = DEF  = BDFG  = CDEG 
= AEFG  = ABCDEFG 

For  A.  D.  3.  however,  the  reverse  levels  of  this  second  fraction  should  be  used 
along  with  the  Basic  design. 


To  illustrate  how  an  analysis  might  be  made,  fictitious  performance  scores 
are  associated  with  the  aliased  main  and  two-factor  interactions  in  the  Basic 
(Table  [IV-4])  and  in  the  A.  D.  3.  designs  separately.  These  are  shown  in 
Table  [1V-8]. 


Each  design  enables  seven  effects  to  be  independently  estimated,  but  each  effect 
is  the  composite  of  one  main  effect,  three  two-factor  interactions,  and  other  higher- 
order  interactions  which  are  tentatively  considered  to  be  negligible  and  are  not 
included  in  [lV-8]. 


Table  [lV-8],  Performance  Data  for  the  Basic  and  A.  D.  3 Designs 


Basic 

A,  BG,  CF,  DE  1.  6 

B,  AG,  CE,  DF  9.  2 

C,  AF,  BE,  DG-11.  8 

D,  AE,  BF,  CG  3.  0 

E,  AD,  BC,  FG  7.  0 

• 

F,  AC,  BD,  EF  3.  9 

G,  AB,  CD,  EF  2.  3 


Augmentation  (A.  D.  3) 

A,  BF,  CE,  DG  . 5 

B,  AF,  CD,  EG  7.  5 

C,  AE,  BG,  FG  -3.  3 

D,  AG,  BC,  EF  1.  8 

E,  AC,  BG,  DF  5.  8 

F,  AB,  CG,  DE  1.  5 

G,  AD,  BE,  CF  7.  4 
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Youden  (52)  explains  how  an  investigator  can  use  the  information  from  these 
two  designs  together  with  his  analytical  ability  to  determine  which  main  and  two- 
factor  interaction  effects  are  the  important  ones.  To  do  this,  the  largest  effects 
found  in  Table  [IV-8]  were  extracted  and  shown  here  along  with  their  signs: 

Basic  Augmentation 

B,  AG.CE,  DF  + B,AF,  CD,  EG  + 

C, AF,  BE,  DG  - E,AC,  BG.  DF  + 

E,AD,  BC,  FG  + G,AD,  BE,  CF  + 


For  any  main  effect  to  be  important,  it  must  be  found  in  these  larger  effects  and 
the  sign  for  both  sets  must  be  the  same.  This  holds  for  B and  E in  this  example. 
For  any  interaction  effect  to  be  important,  it  must  be  found  in  these  larger 
effects  and  the  signs  for  both  sets  must  be  different.  In  the  strings  beginning 
with  factor  C in  the  first  set  and  factor  G in  the  second,  the  signs  are  opposite 
suggesting  an  important  interaction;  BE  is  common  to  both  strings.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  AD  is  found  in  a string  in  each  set,  the  signs  for  both  strings  were 
the  same,  which  does  not  suggest  the  presence  of  an  important  interaction. 


Youden  discusses  more  complex  examples  and  patterns  of  effects  and  shows 
how  these  can  be  logically  interpreted.  In  certain  cases,  where  several  critical 
sources  of  variance  exist  within  an  aliased  set,  some  may  have  positive  and  some 
negative  effects  with  the  result  that  they  cancel  each  other.  Thus  the  analysis  of 
patterns  may  not  always  be  directed  toward  large  effects. 


Youden  warns:  "The  partial  confounding  of  main  effects  with  fractional 
replicates  does  not  give  something  for  nothing  nor  does  it  solve  all  the  problems  of 

the  experimenter half  the  information  is  lost  by  the  partial  confounding  but  the 

interaction  has  been  identified.  The  experimenter  must  choose  what  he  wants.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  real  art  of  experimental  design."  (52,  p.  358)  As  the  number  of 
variables  increases,  the  difficulties  in  making  these  logical  interpretations 
increase.  However  there  is  nothing  to  stop  the  experimenter  from  collecting  more 
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data.  Other  fractional  designs  of  both  the  same  of  different  families  would  help 
clarify  the  situation.  Even  if  this  were  done  several  more  times,  the  economy 
achieved  by  not  doing  the  complete  factorial  is  still  impressive. 

Using  the  Identity  (I)  Column  to  Measure  Block  Effects 

If  the  Identity  (I)  column  is  otherwise  unused,  it  can  be  used  to  determine 
whether  or  not  irrelevant  sources  of  variance  have  crept  into  the  experimental 
results  to  create  an  average  shift  in  performance  between  the  time  the  Basic 
and  the  Augmentation  Designs  were  run.  To  do  this,  the  signs  of  the  Identity 
column  of  the  Augmentation  Design  would  be  reversed  from  those  in  the  Basic 
design.  If  any  change  in  performance  has  an  equal  effect  across  all  of  the 
conditions  in  the  block,  the  estimates  of  other  15  effects  of  interest  will  be 
unaffected,  since  the  two  designs  are  orthogonal  to  one  another. 

A.  D.  4 To  add  a new  factor  to  the  study. 

If  the  experimenter  can  be  assured  that  no  extraneous  sources  of  variance 
will  affect  performance  differentially  between  the  two  blocks,  he  can  use  the 
Identity  (I)  column  of  the  Augmentation  Design  to  collect  information  about  a new 
factor.  Of  course,  all  of  the  original  aliases  of  the  (I)  column  will  be  aliased  with 
the  new  factor. 

The  (I)  column,  rather  than  being  used  to  estimate  the  mean,  or  measure 
differences  between  the  two  blocks,  can  be  used  to  add  an  additional  factor  to  the 
study.  In  so  doing,  all  of  one  level  of  the  new  factor  will  be  run  during  the  first 
block  (i.  e.  the  Basic  design)  and  all  of  the  other  level  will  be  run  during  the 
second  block  (i.  e.  Augmentation  design).  This  change  in  factor  level  automatically 
reverses  the  sign  of  the  Identity  column  between  the  two  parts. 

A.  D,  5,  To  obtain  unbiased  estimates  of  all  main  and  interaction  effects  among 
any  three  factors  if  the  remaining  factors  are  of  no  importance. 


An  augmentation  design  of  the  "fold-over"  type  (e.  g.  A.  D.  2)  in  combination 
with  the  basic,  saturated  design,  results  in  a fractional  factorial  of  Resolution  IV 
In  the  discussion  on  saturated  designs,  it  was  noted  that  a design  of  resolution  R 
will  provide  a complete  factorial  in  any  sub-set  of  the  (R-l)  factors.  This  means 
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that  with  a Resolution  IV  design,  if  only  three  out  of  all  possible  main  effects  are 
sizeable  and  the  others  negligible,  it  would  be  possible  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
the  three  two-factor  interactions  and  the  one  three-factor  interaction  for  the  three 
factors.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  in  advance  which  three  factors  will  be  the 
important  ones. 

The  main  effects  and  all  interactions  can  also  be  obtained  for  any  four  factors 
in  a Resolution  IV  design  (i.  e.  the  Basic  design  plus  a fold-over  design)  provided 
the  remaining  effects  are  negligible  and  provided  the  four  factors  are  not  one  of  the 
four-factor  interactions  in  the  defining  contrast. 

STAGE  THREE  OF  THE  SCREENING  PROCESS:  ISOLATION  DESIGNS 

Let  us  first  review  the  experimental  sequence  up  to  this  point.  At  least  N 
experimental  conditions  are  used  in  the  basic  (saturated)  designs  to  estimate  (N  - 1) 
effects.  However,  with  these  designs,  main  effects  are  aliased  with  two-factor 
interaction  and  higher  effects.  If  N additional  experimental  conditions  are  collected 
(augmentation  designs),  it  is  possible  with  certain  designs  to  isolate  completely  main 
effects  from  two-factor  interactions.  However,  strings  of  two-factor  interactions 
will  still  be  aliased  with  one  another.  With  other  designs,  while  never  completely 
isolating  main  and  interaction  effects,  certain  critical  interactions  can  be  logically 
identified. 

Situations  will  arise  when  even  supplementing  the  early  efforts  with  an  additional 
augmentation  design  will  not  provide  enough  information  to  positively  isolate  the 
critical  effects.  This  will  more  likely  be  the  case  when  larger  numbers  of  factors  are 
being  studied.  Consistant  with  the  needs  for  economy,  the  final  isolation  of  aliased 
effects  — and  these  may  be  two-factor  or  even  a three-factor  interaction  that  is 
suspected  of  not  being  negligible  — may  be  accomplished  without  collecting  an 
entirely  new  block  of  data.  Daniel  (20)  suggests  some  plans  in  which  only  a few 
additional,  properly  selected  experimental  conditions  can  be  examined  to  identify 
specific  aliased  effects  which  are  probably  important. 
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I.  D.  1.  To  separate  a single  pair  of  two-factor  interactions  with  one  extra  condition. 

Suppose  the  experimental  conditions  of  the  Basic  and  A.  D.  2 designs  have  been 
run  and  the  analysis  shows  that  the  effects  of  factors  A and  B and  the  string  of  the 
two-factor  interactions  (AB+CD+EF)  are  much  larger  than  the  other  effects.  The 
investigator  would  guess  that  the  large  interaction  effect  was  probably  due  to  the  AB 
interaction.  Such  a guess  may  need  further  confirmation  but  it  is  a good  beginning. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  analysis  had  shown  the  largest  effects  to  be  factors  A,  B, 
and  the  string  of  two-factor  interactions  (AF+BE+DG)  with  the  remaining  effects 
being  small,  there  is  a question  as  to  which  interaction  (or  interactions)  of  the 
string  is  responsible  for  the  large  effect.  Daniels  (20,  p.  413)  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing approach  which  combines  experimenter  analytic  skills  with  experimental 
design. 

Th^  investigator  might  assume  that  the  effect  of  interaction  DG  is  negligible 
since  nt.  .er  factor  D nor  G show  large  effects.  If  DG  is  negligible  then  the 
investigator  knows  that  the  effect  is  a measure  for  the  combined  (AF+BE).  In  order 
to  determine  which  of  these  is  the  responsible  one,  these  effects  must  be  separated. 
This  can  be  done  by  adding  performance  data  from  an  additional  experimental  con- 
dition which  will  measure  the  effect  of  (AF-BE). 

How  can  one  determine  the  experimental  condition  that  will  represent  among 
other  things  the  confounded  effect  of  the  difference  between  the  AF  and  BE  inter- 
actions? The  easiest  way  is  to  make  use  of  a sign  matrix. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  size  of  an  experimental  effect  is  estimated  by  com- 
bining the  mean  performances  on  each  experimental  condition,  the  performance  of 
an  experimental  condition  can  be  estimated  by  combining  the  experimental  effects. 

In  other  words,  a sign  matrix  can  be  used  in  both  directions. 
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To  find  an  experimental  c< 
that  represents  (AF  - BE),  the 


ion  that  will  include  among  several  effects  one 
owing  steps  are  taken: 


1)  Write  down  only  the  interactions  of  interest  and  all  main  effects 
associated  with  them.  Also  include  the  mean,  as  represented  by 
the  Identity  (I). 

2)  Put  those  main  effects  considered  to  be  negligible  in  parentheses. 
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Following  these  two  steps  for  this  example  would  produce: 

1 A B (E)  (F)  AF  BE 

Next  it  is  necessary  to  decide  on  the  sign  of  the  arithmetric  operations  required  to 
combine  these  effects,  i.  e.  , whether  to  add  or  subtract  them.  Signs  for  this  pur- 
pose are  assigned  as  follows: 

3)  To  include  the  effect  (AF  - BE),  AF  and  BE  must  have  opposite 
signs.  In  this  example,  we  will  use  +AF  and  -BE. 

4)  A minus  sign  is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  all  negligible  effects. 

5)  The  Identity  factor,  (I),  is  positive. 

These  steps  result  in  the  following  pattern: 

+ 1 A B -(E)  -(F)  +AF  -BE 

Only  the  signs  for  A and  B have  not  been  designated.  These  are  determined  from 
the  signs  already  indicated.  For  example,  since  the  product  of  the  signs  of  A and 
F must  result  in  the  positive  sign  assigned  to  AF,  and  since  F is  already  negative, 
then  A must  also  be  minus.  Similarly,  since  the  product  of  the  signs  B and  E must 
result  in  the  negative  sign  assigned  to  BE,  and  since  E is  negative,  then  B must  be 
positive.  The  completed  pattern  would  be: 

"Isolation" 

condition  = +1  -A  +B  -(E)  -(F)  +AF  -BE 
number  1 


The  experimental  condition  that  this  pattern  of  effects  represents  is  b.  This 
was  determined  by  noting  those  main  effects  with  plus  signs  (e.  g.  involving  the 
high  level  of  each  factor),  and  as  has  been  the  procedure  in  the  past,  naming  the  experi 
mental  condition  by  the  combination  of  letters  representing  those  effects.  There 
are  of  course  a great  many  other  effects  that  have  been  ignored  up  to  this  point; 
however,  if  this  is  experimental  condition  b,  then  the  level  of  all  of  the  other  main 
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effects  must  be  low,  implying  a minus  sign.  In  summary,  performance  for 
experimental  condition  b could  be  estimated  by  combining  the  effects  of  the  critical 
factors  and  interactions  as  follows: 

b = I-A+B  - (E)  - (F)  + (AF  - BE)  + the  remaining  effects  that  are  negligible 
By  omitting  all  negligible  effects,  that  equation  can  be  shortened  to: 

b = (I)  - A + B + (AF  - BE). 

However,  we  do  not  know  the  effect  of  (AF  - BE),  and  the  performance  value  for 
experimental  condition  .b  will  be  obtained  empirically.  Therefore,  the  equation  will 
be  rewritten  as  follows: 


(AF  - BE)  = b - (I)  + A - B. 

The  effect  of  (AF  - BE)  can  therefore  be  estimated  by  arithmetically  combining  the 
performance  value  obtained  by  running  one  or  more  subjects  on  experimental  con- 
dition b.  The  effects  of  A and  B,  and  the  mean  (1),  can  be  obtained  from  the  results 
that  have  already  been  estimated  from  the  data  from  the  Basic  and  Augmentation 
designs  (A.  D.  2.  ) combined. 

Once  the  value  of  (AF  - BE)  is  obtained,  it  can  be  combined  with  the  value  of 
(AF  + BE)  obtained  from  the  earlier  data  collection  to  isolate  the  effects  AF  and  BE 
as  follows: 


(AF  + BE)  + (AF  - BE)  = 2 AF 
(AF  + BE)  - (AF  - BE)  = 2 BE 

Dividing  each  of  these  results  by  two  yields  the  individual  effects  of  each 
interaction. 

Obtaining  other  conditions.  Experimental  condition  b>  is  not  the  only  one  that 
would  enable  the  two  effects  to  be  isolated.  Other  conditions  could  be  obtained  by 
reversing  the  signs  assigned  to  AF  and  BE,  or  changing  the  arbitrary  signs  of  the 
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negligible  conditions,  E and  F,  which  in  turn  would  change  the  signs  of  A and  B. 
Additional  experimental  conditions,  formed  by  a reassignment  of  the  signs  while 
following  the  above  procedures,  are  shown  in  Table  [IV-9]. 


If  two  experimental  conditions  are  to  be  added  instead  of  one,  they  should  be 
selected  from  those  cases  where  A and  B have  the  same  respective  signs  for 
each  condition  but  the  signs  assigned  to  the  interactions  are  reversed.  This  would 
pair:  a be  and  abf , and  aef,  and  b_  and  bef.  Two  or  four  experimental  condi- 

tions might  be  used  to  provide  additional  precision.  Admittedly,  the  use  of  so  few 
conditions  is  fraught  with  danger,  but  the  purpose  is  one  of  identification  where 
making  precise  estimates  is  not  as  critical  as  determining  relative  strengths. 


I.  D.  2 To  separate  four  members  of  a single  string  of  two-factor  interactions 
with  three  extra  experimental  conditions. 


Daniels  (20,  p.  414)  uses  the  same  principles  for  this  separation  as  for  I.  D.  1.  , 
however,  in  this  case  it  is  slightly  more  elaborate.  Let  us  imagine  that  as  a result 


Table  [IV -9].  Other  Experimental  Conditions  that  Might  be  Used  to 
Isolate  the  Effects  of  (AF+BE) 
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of  combining  the  data  from  the  Basic  and  A.  O.  2.  designs  it  was  found  that  the 
factors  A,  C,  E,  and  G are  the  important  ones  along  with  the  effect  of  a string, 

(AB  + CD  + EF  + GH).  In  this  case,  there  is  no  obvious  rationale  for  reducing  the 
number  of  two-factor  interactions  as  was  done  in  I.  D.  1.  since  one  term  in  each  is 
an  important  one.  With  four  aliased  interactions,  at  least  three  additional  experi- 
mental conditions  will  be  required  and  their  signs  should  be  orthogonal  among  the 
strings,  thus: 

Effects 

AB  CD  EF  GH 

1)  + + 

Experimental  2\  + 

Conditions 

3)  + - - + 

These  conditions  are  orthogonal  since  the  products  of  the  signs  for  any  pair  of  rows 
yield  an  equal  number  of  plus  and  minus  signs.  Next,  the  "minor"  factors  will  be 
arbitrarily  assigned  a minus  sign.  These  are  the  unimportant  factors  in  the  inter- 
actions, in  this  case,  B,  D,  F,  and  H.  Next,  the  signs  for  the  critical  factors  are 
also  orthogonalized,  and  along  with  the  minor  factors  must  fit  the  interaction  signs 
For  example,  the  product  of  the  sign  assigned  to  A and  the  minus  sign  of  B (not 
shown)  must  yield  a plus  for  AB  in  the  first  condition.  Thus  A has  to  have  a minus 
sign.  With  all  minor  variables  having  minus  signs,  the  signs  of  the  major  variables, 
based  on  the  interaction  sign  matrix  above,  must  be  as  follows: 


A 

C 

Effects 

E 

G 

““ 

1) 

- 

+ 

+ 

Experimental 

2) 

3) 

+ 

+ 

Conditions 

+ 

+ 

, these  two  matrices 

are  combined,  the  three 

new 

experimental  conditions 

would  be  defined  by: 
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The  designation  of  each  condition  is 

obtained  by  assigning  a letter  for  each  main 

effect  in  which  the  high  level 

is  used 

1,  i.  e. 

the  one  with  the  + 

sign.  The  effects 

considered  negligible  are  not  shown.  Had  all  effects  been  shown,  the  matrix  would 
show  an  orthogonal  pattern. 

The  performance  level  for  condition  e£,  for  example,  could  be  estimated  if  all 
of  the  effects  in  the  above  matrix  were  known.  If  the  data  from  the  Basic  and 
augmentation  design,  A.  D.  2.  were  available  we  would  know  the  effects  of  I,  A,  C,  E, 
and  G,  but  not  that  of  the  individual  effects  of  the  four  interactions;  up  to  this  point, 
we  only  know  the  effect  of  their  combined  sum,  (AB  + CD  + EG  + GH).  We  do  not 
know  the  effect  of  the  combination,  (AB  + CD  - EF  - GH)  which  would  be  needed  to 
estimate  performance  under  condition  eg. 

But  we  are  not  estimating  the  performance  for  conditions  eg,  or  eg,  or  ce. 

The  reason  for  identifying  the  three  new  conditions  was  to  be  able  to  run  subjects 
on  them  and  determine  the  actual  performance  scores  for  each.  These  scores 
can  be  combined  with  the  effects  already  known  in  a way  that  will  permit  the  effects 
of  the  two-factor  interactions  to  be  isolated.  Just  how  this  is  accomplished  is 
best  understood  by  looking  at  the  sign  matrix  above  combined  with  the  effect  of  the 
string  of  two-factor  interactions,  as  shown  here; 


Conditions 

Source  from  which 
value  is  obtained 

Effects 

I A C E G AB  CD  EF  GH 

Fictitious 

Performance 

(AB+CD+EF+GH) 

Basic  + A.  D.  2. 

(+  + + 
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(eg) 

Tested  subjects 

(+  - - 

+ + 
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+ 
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(eg) 

Tested  subjects 

(+  - + 

- + 

+ - + -) 

-2 

(ce) 

Tested  subjects 

(+  - + 

+ - 

+ 

1 

1 

+ 6 
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These  four  sources  along  with  their  corresponding  performance  values  should 
be  summed  together.  This  would  yield: 

31  - 3A  + 1C  + IE  + 1G.+  4AB  = +12 

The  effects  of  CD,  EF,  and  GH  have  been  cancelled  out.  Since  the  mean  (I),A,C,E, 
and  G would  be  known  from  the  estimates  already  obtained  from  the  data  of  the  Basic 
and  A.  D.  2.  designs,  by  proper  arithmetic  substitution  and  simplification,  the 
effect  of  AB  can  be  determined. 

Interaction  CD  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.  This  time  the  four  sources 
are  combined  by  subtracting  (eg)  and  (ce)  from  (AB+CD+EF+GH)  and  (eg).  This 
causes  the  signs  of  all  components  of  (eg)  and  (ce)  to  be  reversed,  of  course,  and 
when  the  four  sources  are  now  summed,  all  of  the  interactions  except  CD  will  can- 
cell out.  The  remnants  of  I,A,C,E,  and  G will  be  eliminated  as  before  by  substi- 
tuting the  appropriate  values  already  obtained  from  completing  the  Basic  and  Aug- 
mentation designs. 

To  isolate  the  effect  of  EF,  (eg)  and  (ce)  must  be  subtracted  from  (AB+CD+EF 
+ GH)  and  (eg).  To  isolate  the  effect  of  GH,  (eg)  and  (eg)  must  be  subtracted  from 
(AB+CD+EF+GH)  and  (ce). 


I.  D.  3.  To  separate  members  of  a string  of  three-factor  interactions. 


No  examples  will  be  given,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  same  logical  approach 
can  be  applied  to  any  set  of  confounded  data.  In  each  case,  the  following  steps 
would  be  required: 

1)  To  reduce  the  effort  the  experimenter  can  first  try  to  logically 
eliminate  certain  of  the  aliased  effects. 

2)  At  least  (N  - 1)  additional  experimental  conditions  must  be 
used  for  N aliased  effects  in  a string. 

3)  The  rows  of  signs  of  the  aliased  effects  to  be  isolated  must  be 
made  orthogonal  to  one  another. 
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4)  Minor  factors  in  the  aliased  effects  can  be  arbitrarily  given 
any  sign. 

5)  The  signs  of  the  major  factors,  when  combined  with  those  of  the 
minor  factors,  must  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  sign  pattern  of 
the  aliased  interactions  according  to  rules  for  multiplying  signs. 

6)  Experimental  conditions  are  identified  by  those  factors  with  plus 
signs  associated  with  them. 

7)  Combining  effects  to  isolate  the  desired  ones  requires  that  all 
lower-order  effects  already  be  determined. 

When  only  a few  data  points  are  used  that  are  not  orthogonally  blocked  with  the 
preceding  portions  of  the  design,  some  considerations  must  be  given  to  order  of 
presentation  effects.  The  values  obtained  for  these  new  I.  D.  points,  being  collected 
after  the  other  data,  may  be  distorted  for  reasons  totally  unrelated  to  the  relevant 
experimental  factors.  This  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  can  be  handled  in 
several  ways.  For  example: 

1)  If  it  is  suspected  before  the  experiment  is  run  or  after  the  first 
block  (Basic)  that  a particular  factor  will  have  a large  effect 
and  therefore  its  interactions  with  other  factors  might  be  of 
interest,  isolation  data  points  might  be  included  in  with  the 
Basic  and/or  augmentation  designs. 

2)  In  addition  to  the  isolation  data  points,  a number  of  data  points 
that  have  already  been  used  in  the  previous  designs  might  be 
retested  when  the  isolation  points  are  run  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  any  block  shift. 

3)  The  value  of  the  individual  point  could  be  estimated  with  a poly- 
nomial derived  from  the  basic  and  augmentation  design  data 
and  compared  with  the  empirically  derived  value  obtained  when 
the  isolation  point  is  tested. 

I.  D.  4.  To  isolate  the  second-order  coefficients  of  a response  surface. 

Once  the  most  important  factors  and  two-factor  interactions  have  been 
identified,  the  final  step  of  a research  program  is  to  describe  the  function  relating 
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these  factors  and  operator  performance.  The  next  chapter  discusses  various 
economical  designs  for  obtaining  these  relationships,  referred  to  as  "response  sur- 
faces," which  represent  the  levels  of  performance  within  a multifactor  space.  One 
of  those  designs  — a central -composite  design  — is  constructed  around  a fractional 
factorial  design.  Whereas  a 2^"P  fractional  factorial  design  can  only  estimate  the 
linear  main  effects  and  linear-by-linear  portions  of  the  two-factor  interactions, 
second  order  (quadratic)  effects  can  be  obtained  by  1)  taking  measures  at  the  center 
of  the  hyper  cube  represented  by  a factorial  or  fractional  factorial  with  all  factors 
at  two  levels;  2)  adding  2K  more  data  collection  points  at  the  apex  of  a pattern 
that  passes  through  the  center  point  and  through  the  center  of  each  face  of  the 
hypercube.  These  are  called  the  "star"  portion  of  a design. 

Only  a part  of  the  data  already  collected  in  the  screening  study  may  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  hypercube  portion  of  the  response  surface  design.  The 
actual  number  of  useful  conditions  depends  on  which  augmentation  and  isolation 
designs  are  employed.  Therefore  in  addition  to  the  center  points  and  the  "star" 
portion  of  the  response  surface  design,  more  data  must  be  collected  to  complete  a 
Resolution  V fractional  factorial.  There  will  be  a savings  however  over  the  data 
that  would  be  required  were  every  point  of  the  entire  response  surface,  central- 
composite  design  to  be  collected. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ECONOMICAL  DESIGNS  FOR  QUANTITIVE  FACTORS 


Many  factors  included  in  human  factors  engineering  experiments  are  quantita- 
tive and  can  be  represented  on  a continuous  scale.  Resolution,  signal  intensity, 
vibration,  field  of  view,  work  load,  closure  rate,  and  bits  of  information  are  all 
examples  of  such  quantitative  variables.  Other  factors  such  as  background  com- 
plexity, pilot/non-pilot  subjects,  and  target  types,  while  often  treated  as  qualita- 
tive variables,  can  be  dimensionalized,  quantified,  and  described  on  a continuous 
scale. 

Quantitative  factors  allow  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  be  expressed  as  a 
function  relating  operator  performance  to  equipment,  system,  and  environmental 
parameters.  When  truly  multifactor  experiments  are  conducted,  however,  the 
traditional  method  of  plotting  the  means  for  one  or  two  factors  at  a time  — particu- 
larly if  they  interact  — is  not  truly  informative.  Neither  the  shape  nor  the  values 
of  the  curves  of  the  plotted  means  can  be  used  operationally  without  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  the  unplotted  factors.  If  there  are  interactions  between  the  plotted 
and  unplotted  factors,  simple  plots  are  even  more  worthless.  What  is  needed,  of 
course,  is  a multifactor  equation  that  relates  all  the  factors.  However  inconvenient 
this  might  be  for  immediate  interpretation,  it  increases  the  effectiveness  of  the 
info  rmation. 

Experimental  designs  for  determining  the  function  relating  performance  and 
predictor  variables  by  means  of  an  approximating  polynomial,  is  called  a response 
su rface.  While  these  polynomials  do  not  seek  to  explain  underlying  functional 
mechanisms,  they  do  describe  the  empirical  relationship  and  can  be  used  to  esti- 
mate by  interpolation'1'  the  effects  of  conditions  that  were  not  actually  studied  in  the 
experiment. 


It  is  inherently  dangerous  to  use  a polynomial  to  extrapolate  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  experimental  space. 


. ' ■ ■■■  £T  . *.  • .MliCE, 


This  class  of  experimental  designs  employs  a regression  model  and  the  choice 
of  the  coordinates  of  the  experimental  conditions  is  under  the  control  of  the  experi- 
menter. This  latter  feature  distinguishes  them  from  the  "undesigned"  experiments 
in  which  a regression  model  is  also  employed  but  in  which  the  coordinates  of  the 
data  collection  points  cannot  be  selected  by  the  experimenter, 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RESPONSE  SURFACE  DESIGNS 

Box  and  Hunter  (8)  describe  the  characteristics  of  experimental  designs  for 
fitting  response  surfaces.  A good  design  should: 

1)  Utilize  a grid  of  data  points  of  minimum  density  over  a multifactor  space 
of  greatest  practical  interest. 

2)  Allow  for  approximating  a polynomial  of  an  order  tentatively  assumed  to 
be  representationally  adequate  to  fit  the  response  surface.  When  no 
assumption  is  made  of  the  form  of  the  function  initially,  one  starts  with 
a first-order  polynomial  model. 

3)  Check  on  the  adequacy  of  the  function  by  allowing  certain  combinations  of 
higher  order  terms  to  be  examined. 

4)  Permit  the  already  completed  design  of  order  d to  form  the  nucleus  from 
which  a design  of  order  (d  + 1)  may  be  built,  if  the  assumed  polynomial 
proves  inadequate. 

5)  Lend  itself  to  blocking  which 

a)  helps  maintain  a steadier  experimental  environment  when  an  experi- 
mental program  is  extended  over  many  data  points  and  time,  and 

' 

b)  permits  an  experiment  to  be  carried  out  sequentially,  so  that  certain 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  experimental  plan  based  on  information 
obtained  from  the  previous  data  collection  period. 

6)  Be  "rotatable"  so  that  the  orthogonal  axes  of  the  experimental  design  can 
take  any  orientation  without  changing  the  confidence  in  the  prediction  made 
at  any  given  point. 
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■,  m Response  surface  designs  embody  to  the  fullest  the  principles  of  data  collection 

economy.  They  are  planned  so  as  to  minimize  redundancy  and  limit  data  collection 
to  that  which  is  really  necessary.  They  require  the  experimenter  to  be  continually 
involved. 

Economy  of  response  surface  designs  is  accomplished,  in  part,  by  collecting 
only  enough  data  to  estimate  the  coefficients  of  the  lowest  degree  polynomial  capa- 
ble of  fitting  the  empirical  data. 


Theoretically,  a minimum  of  N data  collection  points  are  required  to  write  a 
polynomial  of  N-l  coefficients  (plus  the  mean).  Therefore  to  write  a second 
degree  polynomial  (Taylor  series  expansion)  for  five  factors  at  least  21  observa- 
tions are  required.  This  is^a  much  smaller  number  than  the  243  observations 
required  to  complete  a 3^  factorial  design,  or  even  the  81  observations  for  a 
one-third  fractional  replicate.  Even  when  some  additional  observations  are  added 
to  the  21,  the  savings  in  data  collection  is  considerable  and  the  loss  in  information 
is  usually  negligible.  The  coefficients  that  will  be  estimated  are  for  the  mean 
(Po),  the  linear  terms  ((^x.),  the  quadratic  terms  (p^xf),  and  linear-by-linear 

cross  product  terms  (0..x.x.). 

riJ  i J 


Further  economy  is  achieved  in  many  of  these  designs  by  employing  the  prin- 
ciple of  sequential  progressive  iteration.  In  designs  that  are  orthogonally  blocked, 
the  data  can  be  collected  a block  at  a time.  If  each  block  corresponds  to  a degree 
of  the  polynomial,  it  is  possible  to  terminate  the  experiment  as  soon  as  the  lowest 
degree  polynomial  is  found  that  fits  the  data. 

Applications 

Response  surface  designs  provide  an  economical  method  of  conducting  experi- 
ments that: 

1)  Search  a loosely-defined  experimental  space  to  discover  the  coordinates  of 
that  combination  of  parameters  which  will  optimize  operator  performance 
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for  a particular  task.  This  was  the  purpose  for  which  response  surface 
methodologies  were  originally  developed.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
investigator  had  little  or  no  knowledge  about  the  response  surface  and 
therefore  did  not  know  if  he  was  investigating  an  area  near  the  optimum 
coordinates.  Response  surface  methodologies  represent  an  economical 
means  of  exploring  the  experimental  space  to  find  the  optimum. 

2)  Describe  the  function  relating  operator  performance  and  equipment, 

system,  and  environmental  parameters.  At  the  sacrifice  of  some  preci- 
sion, an  overview  of  a complex  world  can  be  obtained.  This  tying  together 
of  diverse  components  into  a quantitive  function  can  also  serve  as  a frame- 
work within  which  additional  elements  can  be  added  or  a data  base  devel- 
oped that  can  later  be  refined. 

Human  factors  engineering  experiments  are  seldom  required  to  search  for  an 
optimum  response  through  a loosely-defined  experimental  space.  Ordinarily  the 
boundaries  of  the  experimental  space  are  fairly  rigidly  defined  by  customer  inter- 
ests, the  state-of-the-art  in  equipment  development  or  anticipated  development, 
the  normal  conditions  of  the  real  world,  and/or  the  results  of  preliminary  testing 
by  the  experimenter.  Under  these  circumstances,  responses  will  be  mapped  over 
the  entire  space.  A search  approach  might  be  employed,  however,  if  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  space  is  so  large  that  a second  --  or  at  most,  a third  — 
order  polynomial  will  not  approximate  the  response  surface.  Ordinarily,  the 
narrower  the  limits  of  the  experimental  space,  the  more  nearly  linear  the  relation- 
ship will  be. 

t 

Most  human  factors  data  within  a multifactor  space,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  will  not  be  too  non-linear,  particularly  if  the  factors  are  properly  scaled 
to  begin  with.  Humans  don't  show  erratic  patterns  of  behavior  in  these  circum- 
stances. When  irregular  curves  are  observed,  it  can  generally  be  traced  to  either 
poor  data  collection  techniques  or  to  a curve  that  is  a composite  of  several  under- 
lying factors  operating  together  (44). 

Another  reason  that  response  surface  designs  will  seldom  be  used  in  human 
factors  research  to  search  for  an  optimum  is  because  engineers  ordinarily  prefer 
information  in  the  form  of  trade-off  data.  An  engineer  wants  to  know  what  will 


happen  to  performance  if  he  uses  a little  less  expensive  component  or  if  he  improves 


one  factor  and  degrades  another  in  order,  for  example,  to  reduce  the  weight  or  size 
^ , of  the  equipment.  Finding  only  the  optimum  parameters  assumes  that  all  factors 

that  greatly  affect  performance  are  included  in  the  experiment.  They  seldom  are, 
and  for  most  human  factors  research  any  claim  of  "optimum"  results  should  be 
suspect  until  eight  or  ten  factors  have  been  examined. 

Response  surface  designs  were  devised  originally  for  chemical  research  and 
many  of  the  problems  associated  with  carrying  out  experiments  with  human  subjects 
were  never  considered.  How  to  decide  the  order  in  which  experimental  conditions 
are  tested  receives  cursory  treatment  in  a few  designs,  yet  it  represents  a major 
problem  in  human  factors  experiments.  The  presence  of  qualitative  factors  and 
how  to  include  them  economically  in  the  response  surface  designs  are  not  discussed 
directly.  However,  qualitative  factors  can  be  treated  as  "dummy"  variables  when 
they  are  to  be  included  in  response  surface  designs.  (24)(47) 

Types  of  Designs 


Response  surface  designs  can  be  classified  according  to  their  order,  the  num- 
ber of  levels  per  factor,  and  their  symmetry.  Of  the  various  designs,  the  central- 
composite  design  — which  was  described  in  Box  and  Wilson’s  (12)  introductory 
paper  — has  been  described  most  frequently.  Simon  (43)  discusses  its  application 
for  human  factors  engineering  experiments.  The  designs  that  will  be  considered 
here  will  be  restricted  to  those  requiring  less  than  300  observations  for  a basic 
design  which  can  be  used  to  study  from  five  to  fifteen  variables.  Specifically, 
there  will  be: 

Second-order  response  surface  designs 
.Central-composite  designs 

Partial  replication  of  central-composite  designs 
Response  surface  designs  requiring  three  levels  per  factor 
Non-symmetrical  response  surface  designs 

Third-order  response  surface  designs 

Response  surface  designs  for  "messy"  experimental  spaces 
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CENTRAL-COMPOSITE  SECOND  ORDER  DESIGNS 


G.  E.  P.  Box  and  his  co-workers  ( 5)( 9)(  12)  introduced  response  surface 
designs  in  the  1950's  along  with  a philosophy  and  a methodology  of  research  that 
make  this  class  of  design  an  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  economical  research. 
Originally  a means  of  discovering  the  coordinates  of  independent  factors  that  opti- 
mize the  response  or  yield,  response  surface  methodology  has  also  proved  useful 
for  mapping  an  entire  multifactor  space  relating  operator  response  to  equipment 
parameters.  A number  of  excellent  papers  have  been  published  that  describe  the 
rationale  and  the  mechanisms  of  designing,  analyzing,  and  using  these  designs  (13) 

( 16)(  17)(  33),  including  a review  of  the  literature  (32).  One  paper  discusses  its 
applicability  for  human  factors  engineering  research  (43).  This  approach  is  par- 
ticularly useful  after  the  critical  factors  have  been  selected  by  the  screening 
process  described  in  Chapter  IV. 

Construction 

The  total  N experimental  conditions  in  any  k-dimensional  central  composite 
designs  is 

N = n + n + n , 
c s o 

where 

k “ o 

n£  = 2 the  number  of  points  of  the  "cube"  portion  of  the  design  represent- 
ing a two-level  factorial  (when  p = 0)  or  a (1/2)^  fractional  factorial  of 
Resolution  V when  k is  five  or  more  factors.  Examples  of  these,  suitable 
for  response  surface  designs,  can  be  found  in  Appendix  II.  The  coded 
coordinates  of  the  cube  portion  are  (±1,  ±1,  . . . , ±1). 

ng  = 2k,  the  number  of  points  of  the  "star"  portion  of  the  design,  a 1<  dimen- 
sional analogue  of  an  octahedron  having  2k  vertices.  The  coded  coordi- 
nates of  the  star  portion  are  (±o,  0,  ...»  0)  (0,  ±a,  0 0)  . . . , 

(0,  . . . , 0,  ±0).  The  value  of  a determines  whether  the  design  will  be 
orthogonally  blocked. 


nQ  = the  number  of  points  at  the  center  of  the  design,  with  coded  coordinates 

(0,  0 0).  When  an  experiment  is  blocked,  those  center  points 

associated  with  the  cube  portion  are  referred  to  as  n and  those  asso- 

co 

ciated  with  the  star  portion  are  referred  to  as  n . The  number  and 

so 

distribution  of  the  center  points  will  affect  orthogonal  blocking,  rotat- 
ability,  the  uniformity  of  variance  across  the  response  surface,  and  the 
power  of  the  goodness  of  fit  test. 

The  spatial  arrangement  of  the  coordinates  of  a central-composite  design  for  three 
factors  is  shown  in  Figure  [V-l],  The  coordinates  for  the  eight  vertices  of  the 
cube,  the  six  vertices  of  the  octahedron,  and  one  center  point  are  shown.  In  prac- 
tice, as  will  be  described  below,  more  measures  are  made  at  the  center. 

Features  of  Central-Composite  Designs 


Some  important  features  of  these  designs  are: 

1 ) The  coefficients  of  a second  degree  polynomial  of  the  following  form  can 
be  estimated: 


Y = 


(3  x + (3.x.  + (3..x..  + S..x.x. 
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The  coefficients  of  the  linear  (x.)  and  linear-by-linear  interaction  (x.x.) 

i ' i j 

terms  are  orthogonal,  and  their  effects  can  be  independently  estimated. 

7 

They  are  also  orthogonal  to  the  coefficients  of  the  quadratic  (x..)  terms. 

2 lx 

However,  coefficients  of  the  quadratic  (x..)  terms  are  not  orthogonal  to 
one  another  or  the  mean  (xq)  and  their  effects  are  somewhat 
inter  cor  related. 


Box  and  Hunter  (8,  p.  174)  suggest  that  it  is  not  appropriate  to  test 
individual  coefficients  for  statistical  significance,  with  the  intention  of 
dropping  those  that  are  not  significantly  different  from  zero.  Instead, 
the  complete  equation  is  the  best  description  of  the  immediate  data,  and 
if  a test  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  for  the  adequacy  of  the  combined 
terms  of  the  same  degree.  If  there  is  an  interest  in  the  contribution  made 
by  a particular  factor,  then  a test  should  be  made  of  the  combined 


contribution  of  all  terms  involving  that  factor.  Of  course,  the  search  for 
important  factors  should  have  occurred  during  a screening  period  prior 
to  the  effort  to  estimate  a response  surface. 

2)  The  experimental  space  covered  by  these  designs  form  a hypersphere. 
(Figure  [ V-2J.  ) 

Central-composite  designs  reduce  the  size  of  the  experiment  by  not 
collecting  data  in  the  less  interesting  parts  of  the  experimental  space. 

An  experimenter  should  normally  know  enough  about  his  problem  to  be 
able  to  localize  his  experiment  around  the  region  of  great  interest.  With 
central-composite  designs,  more  information  is  collected  at  the  center 
of  the  region  with  less  and  less  collected  the  further  one  mo  es  away 
from  the  center.  If  there  is  reason  to  study  a corner  of  the  region, 
auxiliary  data  points  can  be  added. 

3)  Central-composite  designs  are  constructed  so  that  the  "information"  is 
equal  for  all  points  equidistant  from  the  center.  (Rotatability) 

"Information",  as  the  term  is  used  here,  is  defined  as  the  reciprocal  of 
the  variance  at  any  point  on  the  response  surface.  The  feature  of  rotat- 
ability permits  the  orthogonal  axes  of  the  experimental  design  to  be 
rotated  to  any  orientation  without  changing  the  confidence  in  a prediction 
made  at  any  given  point.  For  a rotatable  design  of  k factors,  the  coded 

coordinate  of  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  star  from  the  center  of  the 

k /4  n 

design  should  equal  ±2  ; when  fractional  factorial  designs  of  (l/2)p  are 

used  in  place  of  the  hypercube,  a should  equal  2^"p^  . This  is  the  same 

as  saying  that  the  coded*  length  of  the  axial  arm  from  the  center  ( ±a ) is 

equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  actual  data 


Levels  of  an  experimental  factor  are  coded  by  standardizing  the  real  world  values 
such  that  the  center  point  is  equal  to  zero  and  the  point  which  forms  a coordinate 
of  the  cube  made  the  standardized  unit  equal  to  +1.  Any  coded  value,  x^,  equals 


where  X stands  for  a real  world  value  at  level  i_and  at  the  center,  io,  and  U stands 
for  the  unit  of  measurement  equal  to  one  standardized  unit.  The  similarity 
between  this  and  a z- score  should  be  noted. 
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points  in  the  cube  portion  of  the  basic  design.  This  value  of  a will  not 
always  permit  the  equation  for  blocking,  discussed  next,  to  be 
satisfied.  In  that  case,  a should  be  adjusted,  for  an  orthogonal  design 
should  take  precedence  over  a rotatable  design.  Usually  the  difference 
between  the  two  values,  for  human  factors  engineering  research,  will  be 
of  little  practical  value. 

4)  Orthogonal  blocking  enables  the  techniques  of  sequential  iteration  to  be 
employed . 

The  experimental  conditions  of  the  cube  and  the  star  portions  of  the 
design  represent  orthogonal  blocks  within  which  first-order  response 
surfaces  can  be  estimated.  Ordinarily,  data  is  collected  on  the  cube 
portion  of  the  design  and  examined  to  see  if  a first-order  model  is 
adequate.  If  so,  the  study  ends.  If  not,  data  is  collected  for  the  star 
portion  of  the  design  against  which  a second-order  model  is  tested. 

Mean  differences  in  performance  between  these  two  orthogonal  blocks 
of  data  will  not  affect  the  estimates  of  the  coefficients  of  the  second- 
degree  polynomial.  The  number  of  center  points  assigned  to  each  block 
and  the  length  of  the  axial  arm  (±a)  are  important  to  the  orthogonality  of 
the  design. 


To  guarantee  orthogonal  blocking  in  the  central-composite  designs,  it  is 
necessary  that 


/2a  = 


(nc  + 


n )/(n 
co'  s 


+ J 


so 


when  ncQ  and  ngQ  are  the  number  of  center  points  to  be  added  to  the  cube 
and  the  star  portions  respectively.  If  the  full  factorial  is  used,  p = 0;  if 
a fractional  of  (1/2)^  is  employed,  p takes  on  that  value.  Various  solutions 
will  satisfy  the  above  equation;  however,  the  total  nQ  should  allow  for 
some  replication  of  center  points  within  at  least  one  block  to  provide  a 
measure  of  experimental  error  (see  lack-of-fit  test  below). 

When  the  number  of  variables  is  five  or  more,  the  cube  portion  can  be 
divided  into  sub- blocks  without  affecting  the  coefficients  of  the  main  and 
two-factor  interaction  effects  in  the  second-degree  polynomial.  With  this 
additional  blocking  of  the  hypercube,  the  ncQ  center  points  should  be  dis- 
tributed equally  among  the  sub-blocks. 


Central-composite  designs  provide  relatively  uniform  precision  throughout 


most  of  the  experimental  space. 

The  precision  of  the  response  surface  (or  "information  contour")  of  a con- 
ventional 3^  factorial  design  is  shown  in  Figure  [V-3,  A],  With  rotatabil- 
ity,  this  information  contour  of  a two  variable  central-composite  design 
must  look  like  Figure  [V-3,  B).  By  varying  the  number  of  points  at  the 
center  of  the  design  from  one  to  three,  the  information  profile  of  Figure 
[V-3,  B]  can  be  changed  — as  shown  in  Figure  [V-3,  C]  — to  make  the 
precision  of  information  more  uniform  within  the  experimental  limits, 
particularly  between  coded  values  0 and  ±1. 

Central-composite  designs  provide  a test  of  how  well  first  or  second- 
order  models  fit  the  empirical  data.  — 

By  adding  center  points  to  the  cube  portion  of  the  design,  the  presence  of 
quadratic  effects  can  be  determined,  the  significance  of  which  can  be 
tested  against  the  estimate  of  error  obtained  from  the  replicated  center 
points.  If  there  is  evidence  that  higher-order  effects  exist,  then  data 
must  be  taken  for  the  star  portion  of  the  central-composite  design  in 
order  to  approximate  the  response  surface  with  a second  degree  poly- 
nomial. How  well  this  second-order  model  fits  the  empirical  data  can 
also  be  tested.  If  the  fit  is  still  inadequate,  more  data  may  have  to  be 
taken  to  fit  a third-order  model.  For  the  central-composite  designs,  no 
specific  provisions  have  been  made  for  this  last  step.  Later,  some 
sequential  third-order  designs  will  be  described,  although  a large  num- 
ber of  data  points  must  be  added  to  approximate  a third-order  response 
surface.  Since  there  are  only  a few  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  error 
term  in  a central  composite  design,  the  power  of  the  lack-of-fit  test  is 
extremely  low.  While  a rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  can  be  considered 
indicative  of  the  need  for  a higher-order  model,  a failure  to  reject  the 
null  hypothesis  cannot  be  accepted  without  further  evidence  that  the  fit  is 
adequate. 


Design  Parameters 


Values  needed  to  construct  second  order,  central  composite  designs  for  study- 
ing from  five  to  twelve  variables  are  given  in  Table  [V-l  ].  This  includes  the 
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Two-factor  central-composite  design 


1 CENTER  POINT 


Table  [V-l].  Parameters  for  Designing  Orthogonally  Blocked, 


Second-Order  Central-Composite  Designs 


Distribution  for 
Orthogonal 
Blocking** 

Number  of 


Factors 

n 

c 

n 

CO 

ns 

n 

so 

N ’j 

V 

a* 

Cube 

Star 

5 

16 

6 

10 

1 

33 

2.  00 

1(16+6) 

(10+1) 

6 

32 

8 

12 

2 

54 

2.37 

2(16+4) 

(12+2) 

7 

64 

8 

14 

4 

90 

2.83 

8(8+1) 

(14+4) 

8 

64 

16 

16 

4 

100 

2.83 

4(16+4) 

(16+4) 

9 

128 

8 

18 

6 

160 

3.36 

8(16+1) 

(18+6) 

10 

128 

8 

20 

4 

160 

3.36 

8(16+1) 

(20+4) 

11 

128 

16 

22 

4 

170 

3.40 

8(16+2) 

(22+4) 

12 

256 

8 

24 

9 

297 

4.  00 

8(32+1) 

(24+9) 

♦Length  of  axial  arm  of  star  for  orthogonal  blocking. 

♦♦Given  are  the  number  of  blocks  in  the  cube  portion  of  the  design,  the  number 
of  cube  points  in  a block,  the  number  of  center  points  for  the  block  containing 
the  cube  points;  the  number  of  points  in  the  star,  the  number  of  center  points 
for  the  block  with  the  star  points.  For  example,  8(8+1);  (14+4)  would  mean 
that  there  are  nine  blocks  altogether,  eight  of  which  each  contain  eight  cube 
points  plus  one  center  point  and  the  ninth  which  contains  fourteen  star  points 
plus  four  center  points. 


number  and  distribution  of  the  data  collection  points  in  the  fractional  factorial  of 
the  cube  (nc),  in  the  star  (ng),  and  the  number  of  center  points  distributed  to  the 
cube  (n  ) and  the  star  (n  ),  and  the  total  number  of  points  (N)  in  the  basic  design. 
In  addition,  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  star  (a)  is  given  for  orthogonal  blocking. 

To  assure  orthogonal  blocking,  the  number  of  blocks  (n^)  into  which  the  cube  por- 
tion of  the  design  can  be  divided  is  shown,  followed  in  parentheses  by  the  number 

of  (n  + n ) points  within  each  block.  In  the  second  parentheses  are  the  number  of 
C CO 

(ng  + ngQ)  in  the  star  portion  of  the  design.  All  of  the  designs  are  of  Resolution  V. 
To  aid  in  their  construction,  the  defining  contrasts  for  the  cube  portions  are  given 
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in  the  lists  of  fractional  factorials  in  Appendix  II.  Possible  modifications  of  these 
plans  include:  1)  Adding  more  center  points  in  the  correct  proportions  of  each 
block  to  provide  a more  powerful  test  of  significance;  2)  Reducing  by  half  the 
number  of  points  in  some  fractional  factorials  in  the  cube  portion  by  allowing  a 
few  specific  two-way  interactions  to  be  confounded  with  one  another. 

Partial  Replication  of  Central-Composite  Designs 

The  basic  central-composite  design  provides  an  estimate  of  experimental 
error  derived  from  replicated  data  points  at  the  center  of  the  design.  If  it  is  sus- 
pected that  variance  may  not  be  homogeneous  throughout  the  response  surface,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  duplicate  points  in  other  parts  of  the  experimental  space. 

While  such  duplication  provides  more  precision  in  the  estimates  of  the  coefficients, 
more  degrees  of  freedom  for  an  estimate  of  the  coefficients,  more  degrees  of  free- 
dom for  an  estimate  of  the  experimental  error,  and  a more  powerful  test  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  second  order  model,  it  also  means  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
runs  that  must  be  made. 

Dykstra  (27)  suggests  that  when  non-central  replication  is  desired  for  the 
second-order  designs,  economy  can  be  achieved  by  duplicating  only  a portion  of 
the  original  plan.  In  his  paper,  eight  types  of  partially  duplicated  second-order 
response  surface  designs  are  presented  to  be  used  with  classic  central-composite 
designs.  These  designs  replicate  either  the  cube  (Class  1)  or  the  star  (Class  2) 

portion  of  the  design.  If  the  cube  portion  of  the  original  central-composite  design 

k k k “1  • 

were  a 2 factorial,  the  replication  may  be  2 , or  2 . On  the  other  hand,  if  the 

k- 1 

cube  portion  itself  had  been  only  a fractional  2 , the  replication  may  be  either 

k - 1 k-2 

2 or  2 . The  2k  points  of  the  star  are  always  duplicated.  Original 

plans  and  partial  replicates  are  selected  so  as  to  maintain  a Resolution  V design 
in  which  no  main  effect  nor  two-factor  interaction  will  be  aliased  with  any  other. 

Dykstra' s classification  scheme  for  the  partially  replicated  designs  is  shown 
in  Table  fV-2],  The  number  of  data  points  in  the  cube  and  star,  the  number  of 
center  points  distributed  to  the  cube  or  star  parts  of  the  design  for  orthogonal 
blocking, the  values  of  a for  orthogonal  blocking,  and  the  total  N are  given. 

Only ‘designs  for  five  or  more  factors  are  included  here. 


Plans  For  Partially  Replicating  Central- 


1 


[Adapted  from  Dykstra  (27)] 
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In  his  paper,  Dykstra  supplies  the  equations  needed  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  data  collection  points  when  larger  experimental  designs  with  partial 
replications  are  desired.  He  discusses  which  designs  might  be  biased  were  third- 
order  effects  not  negligible;  these  are  the  less-than-Resolution- VI  designs.  He 
shows  how  to  calculate  the  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  variance  associated  with  the 
lack-of-fit  of  the  second-order  model  and  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  error 
variance  for  the  partially  replicated  designs.  These  partially  replicated  designs, when 
compared  with  the  original  central-composite  designs,  will  give  increased  precision 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  experimental  runs.  Tests  can  be  made  for  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  error  variance  across  the  experimental  space. 

SECOND-ORDER  RESPONSE  SURFACE  DESIGNS 
WITH  THREE-LEVELS  PER  FACTOR 

Box  and  Behnken  (7)  recognized  that  although  there  exists  an  infinite  choice 
of  levels  for  any  quantitative,  continuous  independent  variable,  there  may  be  prac- 
tical reasons  for  keeping  the  number  of  levels  small.  Even  the  five  levels  required 
by  the  central-composite  designs  may  be  burdensome  in  certain  applications.  They 
therefore  developed  a set  of  response  surface  designs  based  on  three-level  incom- 
plete factorials. 


These  designs  emphasize  economy  in  data  collection  (e.  g.  one  replicate  of  a 
12  factor  design  requires  204  data  points),  allow  the  coefficients  of  a second- 
degree  polynomial  to  be  estimated,  and  provide  for  a test  of  the  lack-of-fit  of 
the  model  to  the  empirical  data.  Orthogonal  blocking  is  employed  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  majority  of  these  designs  are  formed  by  combining  two-level  factorial 
or  fractional  factorial  designs  with  "incomplete  block"  designs.  Some  understand- 
ing of  how  these  designs  are  constructed  will  aid  the  reader  who  may  wish  to  read 
the  original  paper  to  understand  how  the  data  should  be  analyzed.  The  information 
supplied  here  will  also  be  of  value  in  the  selection  and  use  of  particular  designs. 


An  incomplete  block  design  is  one  in  which  the  experimental  conditions  are 
assigned  to  blocks  in  a way  that  eliminates  the  differences  in  performance  that 


arise  from  the  effects  of  differences  between  blocks.  The  number  of  experimental 
conditions  in  a block  is  less  than  the  total  number  in  the  basic  design. 


i 

k 
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One  type  of  blocking  was  discussed  in  Chapter  III  on  fractional  factorial 
designs.  These  designs  might  be  used,  for  example,  if  it  were  not  possible  for  an 
experimenter  to  run  all  of  the  experimental  conditions  for  the  complete  design  in 
one  day.  He  would  use  an  incomplete  block  design  to  assign  the  conditions  to  the 
two  days  (blocks)  in  a way  that  irrelevant  day  to  day  changes  in  the  equipment 
would  not  affect  the  comparisons  of  interest.  In  this  form  of  blocking,  some 
higher-order  interaction  effects  are  usually  confounded  with  blocks  in  order  to 
keep  the  main  and  two-factor  interaction  effects  from  being  biased  by  any  differ- 
ences between  blocks. 

Another  type  of  incomplete  block  designs  (referred  to  as  Balanced  Incomplete 
Block,  or  B.  I.  B.  designs)  compare  the  effect  of  every  experimental  condition  with 
equal  precision.  Chapter  1 1 in  Cochran  and  Cox  (16)  has  an  excellent  discussion  on 
these  designs.  In  B.I.  B.  designs,  each  block  will  contain  the  same  number  of 
experimental  conditions,  each  condition  will  appear  the  same  number  of  times  in 
the  complete  design,  and  every  experimental  condition  will  occur  together  within  a 
block  with  every  other  experimental  condition  an  equal  number  of  times.  This  type 
of  blocked  design  is  also  used  with  the  factorial  to  construct  the  three-level, 
second-order  response  surface  designs. 


In  certain  cases,  the  number  of  replications  required  to  achieve  the  balance 
described  above  may  become  prohibitively  large.  Then  designs  that  do  not  have  a 
complete  balance  will  be  used.  These  are  referred  to  as  Partially  Balanced 
Incomplete  Block  (P.  B.  I.  B. ) designs.  In  P.  B.  I.  B.  designs  where  variations  between 
blocks  are  large,  some  pairs  of  experimental  conditions  are  compared  more  pre- 
cisely than  others.  The  simplest  of  these  designs  are  those  with  only  two  levels  of 
precision,  referred  to  as  first  and  second  associate  classes.  Pairs  of  experimental 
conditions  that  are  within  the  same  block  are  called  first  associated;  pairs  that  are 
not  within  the  same  blocks  are  called  second  associates. 
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Construction 

The  two -level  factorial  (or  fractional  factorial)  and  the  Balanced  (or  Partially 
Balanced)  Incomplete  Block  designs  are  combined  to  create  the  three-level,  second- 
order  response  surface  designs  proposed  by  Box  and  Behnken  (7).  For  example, 
to  develop  a four-factor,  three  level  response  surface  design,  the  following 
Balanced  Incomplete  Block  design  for  four  experimental  conditions,  distributed 
two  at  a time  in  six  blocks,  is  used. 


Experimental  Conditions 
XI  X2  X3  X4 


The  * indicates  which  experimental  condition  (X^)  is  in  which  block.  To  make  it  a 
completely  balanced  design,  each  experimental  condition  is  replicated  three  times. 

A 2^  factorial  design. 


is  substituted  for  each  asterisk  in  the  B.  I.  B.  design.  Whenever  an  asterisk 
does  not  appear  in  the  B.  I.  B.,  then  a zero  is  inserted  instead.  In  addition,  center 
points  (0,  0,  0,  0)  are  also  added. 
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The  complete  design  would  appear  as: 

Variables 


Xi 

Xt 

If 

X 

-1 

-1 

0 

0 

1 

-1 

0 

0 

-1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

— 1 

0 

0 

1 

-1 

0 

0 

-1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-i 

0 

0 

"1*1 

l 

0 

0 

-1 

-l 

0 

0 

1 

l 

0 

0 

1 

0 

-1 

— 1 

0 

0 

1 

— 1 

0 

0 

-1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_1 

0 

-1 

0 

1 

0 

-1 

0 

-1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

-1 

0 

-1 

0 

1 

0 

— 1 

0 

-1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Block  1 


Block  2 


Block  3 


which  can  be  shortened  by  combining  + and  - terms  into  ±,  such  that  (±1  ±1) 

2 

implies  the  four  possible  combinations  of  signs  in  the  2 factorial. 


'±i  ±1  o on 
o o ±i  ±i 
oooo 

±i  6 o±i 

Oil  11  0 

0 0 0 0 

±i  6±i  6 

Oil  Oil 

. 0 0 0 oj 


Thus  the  combination  of  the  B.  I.  B.  and  factorial  designs  has  created  a four- 
factor,  three-levels  (-1,  0,  +1)  per  factor,  response  surface  design  with  a total  N 
of  27  in  three  orthogonal  blocks  of  9 each.  The  characteristics  of  three-level 
response  surface  designs  requiring  fewer  than  300  observations  in  the  basic 
design  for  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  variables  are  listed  in  Table  [ V - 3] . The 
complete  designs,  reproduced  from  Box  and  Behnken's  (7)  Table  4,  are  in  Appen- 
dix IV.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  original  paper  to  learn  how  to  analyze  these 
designs.  Designs  for  5,  7,  and  10  factors,  based  on  a Balanced  design  with 
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Table  [V-3],  Second  Order  Response  Surface  Designs 
with  Three  Levels  per  Factor 

No.  of 

Total 

No.  of  Possible 

No.  of  Center 

Type  of 

Variables 

N 

Blocks 

Points* 

I.  B.  Design** 

5 

46 

2 

6 

BIB 

6 

54 

2 

6 

PBIB 

7 

62 

2 

6 

BIB 

9 

130 

5 or  10 

10 

PBIB 

10 

170 

2 

10 

PBIB 

11 

188 

1 

12 

BIB 

12 

204 

2 

12 

PBIB 

♦Center  points  will  be  distributed  equally  among  the  blocks. 


♦♦BIB  refers  to  Balanced  Incomplete  Block  designs; 
PBIB  refers  to  Partially  Balanced  Incomplete  Block. 
When  PBIB  designs  are  used,  two  error  terms  must 
be  calculated  for  the  two  associate  classes. 


only  one  error  term,  will  be  easier  to  analyze  than  the  others  which  are  based  on 
Partially  Balanced  designs  with  two  error  terms.  As  with  the  central-composite 
designs,  all  of  these  include  the  property  of  rotatability  and  when  this  conflicts  with 
the  orthogonality  of  blocking,  the  latter  is  favored.  Tests  of  goodness-of-fit  are 
possible.  These  designs  are  all  of  Resolution  V,  enabling  estimates  of  main  and 
two-factors  interaction  effects  to  be  estimated  independently  of  one  another.  In 
general,  they  are  more  economical  than  comparable  3 F fractional  factorials. 

The  center  points  are  replicated  to  keep  the  variance  relatively  constant  within 
the  limits  of  the  experimental  space  (±o) , and  particularly  between  *1. 
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THIRD-ORDER  RESPONSE  SURFACE  DESIGNS 


. Although  higher-order  effects  are  usually  negligible,  there  may  be  times  when 
the^ existence  of  third-order  effects  is  suspected.  Das  and  Narasimham  (22)  pub-;  ( 
lished  a series  of  third-order  designs  for  up  to  15  factors.  For  certain  of  these,  re- 
called "sequential  third-order  rotatable  designs,  it  is  possible  to  collect  a block 
of  data  that  provides  the  coefficients  of  a second-order  surface.  If  the  second- 
order  model  failed  to  fit  the  experimental  data,  a second  block  of  data  could  be 
added  to  obtain  the  coefficients  for  a third-order  surface.  The  two  blocks  are 
orthogonal,  and  in  many  of  the  designs,  the  data  collection  can  be  broken  into 
orthogonal  sub-blocks.  An  earlier  paper  by  Das  (21)  supplies  some  support  data 
for  understanding,  constructing,  and  using  these  designs. 

Third-order  response  surface  designs  will  not  be  described  in  more  detail 
here  because  of  a number  of  features  that  make  them  inherently  poor  for  most 
human  factors  engineering  research.  These  are: 

1)  The  number  of  levels  per  factor  in  some  of  these  designs  is  quite  large. 

For  example,  fifteen  levels  per  factor  are  used  for  a five-factor  design. 

2)  The  number  of  observations  required  for  the  complete  third-order  design 
become  quite  large  for  eight  or  more  factors.  For  example,  for  eight 
factors,  480  conditions  are  needed;  for  nine  factors,  1256  conditions  are 
needed. 

There  may  be  circumstances  when  an  experimenter  might  wish  to  use  these 
third-order  designs  to  study  five  or  six  factors.  However,  before  any  third-order 
design  is  seriously  considered  for  an  investigation  of  quantitative  variables,  the 
experimenter  might  find  it  more  practical  to  expend  some  preliminary  effort  in 
finding  measurement  scales  that  will  enable  the  relationship  between  performance 
and  equipment  parameters  to  be  expressed  by  a linear  or  quadratic  polynomial. 

NON-SYMMETRICAL  SECOND-ORDER  RESPONSE  SURFACE  DESIGNS 

There  are  many  situations  in  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  the  same 
number  of  levels  for  all  factors.  The  symmetrical  designs  described  earlier 
required  that  either  three  or  five  levels  always  be  employed  for  the  second-order 


models.  Draper  and  Stoneman  (25),  however,  propose  a set  of  non-symmetrical 
designs  suitable  for  handling  factor,  at  two  and  three  levels  or  two  and  four  levels, 
n addition,  they  make  data  collection  even  more  economical  by  tentatively  enter- 
taming  the  idea  that  certain  coefficients  are  no,  required  in  the  polynomial.  This 
a ows  or  the  fitting  of  a polynomial  with  fewer  terms  than  the  number  required 
or  the  Taylor  series  expansion  (used  with  the  central-composite  designs!  and 
results  m a further  reduction  in  the  number  of  experimental  condition,  required. 

For  example,  suppose  an  experiment  was  to  be  planned  containing  seven 
actors,  four  at  two  levels  and  three  at  three  levels.  A complete  factorial  design 
f r this  2 3 case  would  require  432  observations.  If,  however,  1,  were  tentatively 

wHlTI  fa"0rS  <flCt°rS  ‘ thr°Ugh  4’  °”l>'  order  effects 

while  three-level  factors  (factors  5.  6,  and  7,  exert  both  firs,  and  second-order 

'.  ects  and  the  interaction  of  three-level  factor,  need  be  represented  by  only  the 

in.ar-by-lm.ar  component,  then  the  relationship  could  be  represented  by  the 
following  polynomial: 

Y = Po  * plxl  + P2*2  + P3x3  + ^4X4  + •55x5  + + ^7*7 

+ hs4  + P66x6  + ^77x7  + IJ56X5X6  + P57X5X7  + P67*6*y  . 

TO  fit  this  polynomial,  a design  consisting  of  32  data  points  in  the  basic  design  and 
a replication  of  eight  additional  points  is  suggested. 

The  construction  of  these  designs  is  based  on  multiple  sets  of  fractional  fac- 
torials of  different  magnitudes  and  degrees  of  fractionation.  The  characteristics 
o a Resolution  V design  are  me,  - no  first  or  second-order  effects  of  any  type  are 
con  ounded  with  one  another.  certain  designs,  if  this  rule  is  violated  in  one  part 

o the  design,  a compensatory  effect  is  introduced  in  another  so  that  in  the  final 
design,  no  violation  exists. 

As  with  the  central-composite  designs,  tests  of  the  lack-of-fit  of  the  poly- 
nomial to  the  collected  data  can  be  made.  lf  i,  is  found  to  be  inadequate,  additional 
data  must  be  collected  to  estimate  the  other  coefficients. 
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It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to  describe  these  designs  in  more  detail. 
Draper  and  Stoneman  (25)  provide  a clear  explanation  of  how  the  designs  are  con- 
structed and  what  can  be  done  in  the  event  more  data  must  be  collected.  The  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  fractional  factorials  and  their  applications,  described 
in  this  report  in  Chapters  III  and  IV,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
Draper  and  Stoneman  article. 

Designs  for  the  2^3^  and  2^4^  cases  each  have  been  worked  out  and  presented 

in  detail  by  Stoneman  (46)  for  all  45  combinations  of  p and  q when  (p  + q)  runs  from 

2 to  10,  (p,  q £ 0).  Of  these,  only  the  2 4 design,  requiring  56  coefficients  to  be 

estimated  in  the  polynomial,  exceeds  the  300  observation  limit  set  in  this  report. 

This  requires  324  observations,  still  a small  amount  compared  to  the  524,288 

2 8 

required  for  a complete  factorial.  The  next  largest  design,  2 4 , requires 

only  192  observations  in  the  basic  design  to  estimate  47  coefficients  of  the  poly- 

1 9 

nomial.  The  largest  of  the  two  and  three  level  designs,  2 3,  requires  146 
observations  in  the  basic  design  to  estimate  56  coefficients.  All  other  designs  of 
this  group  require  less  than  100  observations. 

RESPONSE  SURFACE  DESIGNS  FOR  "MESSY"  EXPERIMENTAL  SPACES 


Ordinarily  in  an  experiment  in  which  the  investigator  can  select  the  factor 
levels,  it  is  assumed  that  the  experimental  space  will  be  a regular,  symmetri- 
/al,  multivariate  space,  with  any  point  within  the  space  a candidate  data  collection 
^ point.  There  are  circumstances,  however,  when  practical  problems  of  feasibility, 
operability,  and  availability  of  the  system  being  studied  make  it  necessary  to 
'chop,  slice,  and  gouge  sections  off  and  out  of  the  experimental  space.  Also  at 
times,  there  may  be  specific  experimental  conditions  that,  by  decree,  must  be 
included  in  the  experimental  design.  As  a result,  it  is  difficult  to  superimpose 
conventional  experimental  designs  on  such  a space  effectively. 


Kennard  and  Stone  (35)  describe  an  ingenious  plan  for  constructing  a response 
surface  experimental  design  that  considers  the  constraints  mentioned  above.  No 
assumption  of  the  correct  model  of  the  response  surface  is  required.  The  design 
points  are  selected  sequentially  in  such  a way  that  the  mangled  space  will  be 


represented  as  uniformly  as  possible  by  the  existing  points  whenever  the 
experimenter  decides  (for  purposes  of  economy)  to  terminate  the  experiment. 

X / 

Construction 


The  experimental  design  is  selected  from  a set  of  N data  collection  points  in  a 
multifactor  space.  These  N points  are  the  usable  points  (referred  to  as  "candidates") 
of  a complete  factorial  plan  within  the  idealized  experimental  space,  i.  e.  before  the 
inoperable  regions  were  removed.  The  actual  design  points  are  selected  from 
the  N candidate  points  and  include  any  data  collection  points  determined 
a priori  by  authority.  Kennard  and  Stone  provide  the  algorithm  by  which  this 
"messy"  design  can  be  constructed  using  a computer,  although  they  warn  that  "its 
spirit  is  not  that  of  a cookbook,  but  that  of  an  assistant.  " (32,  p 148). 


To  appreciate  these  designs,  it  is  helpful  to  learn  how  they  are  constructed.  Let 

us  examine  some  examples  provided  by  Kennard  and  Stone.  A "messy"  five 

4 1 

factor  space  originally  characterized  by  a 3 x 4 factorial  is  shown  in  Figure 
(V-4,  A],  However,  out  of  the  324  points  in  the  complete  factorial,  only  216  are 

actually  available  and  operable.  The  shaded  portions  in  the  figure  represent  the 
experimental  conditions  that  cannot  be  used.  The  problem  is  to  select  a set  of 
experimental  design  points  from  the  216  candidate  points.  The  aim  is  to  end  up 
with  a set  of  points  in  the  design  "uniformly"  spread  over  the  available  space. 

The  numbers  in  the  figure  indicate  the  point  and  the  order  in  which  they  were 
selected. 


The  algorithm  employed  to  build  this  design  is  simple  and  direct.  The  steps 
are  as  follows: 

1)  First  find  a point  at  the  boundary  of  the  space,  e.  g.  the  lowest  value  of 
every  factor. 

2)  Next  find  the  point  that  is  the  farthest  distance*  from  the  first  point. 


♦ Distance  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  differences  squared  between  each  value  of 
the  coordinates  of  the  two  points  in  question.  For  example,  in  a three-dimensional 
space,  the  coordinates  of  two  points  might  be  (-1,  3,  2)  and  (2,  2,  -2).  The  dif- 
ferences between  them  are  (-3,  1,  4),  which  when  each  value  is  squared  and 
summed  is  24. 
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3)  From  among  the  remaining  candidates,  find  the  point  that  is  farthest  from 
the  points  already  in  the  design. 

The  final  step  is  repeated  until  the  experimenter  terminates  the  design  process. 
When  there  are  ties,  the  point  with  the  smallest  index  is  arbitrarily  selected. 

When  to  stop  adding  points  to  the  design  depends  in  part  on  the  resources  of  the 
investigator,  that  is,  how  economical  he  must  be. 

In  the  second  example,  what  Kennard  and  Stone  refer  to  as  the  "boss  option" 
is  exercised.  In  Figure  [V-4,  Bl,  the  eleven  black  dots  indicate  those  experimental 
conditions  that  were  included  in  the  experimental  design  by  decree.  The  numbers 
represent  the  design  points  selected  from  the  candidate  points  and  the  order  in 
which  they  were  selected,  according  to  the  previously  described  algorithm,  but 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  already  selected  eleven  points.  In  this  case, 
the  first  point  selected  by  the  computer  is  actually  the  twelfth  point  in  the  design, 
the  one  farthest  from  the  already  selected  eleven  points. 

Practical  Considerations 

The  more  the  usable  (candidate)  space  deviates  from  the  symmetrical  factorial, 
the  greater  the  chance  that  the  "messy"  design  will  be  imbalanced  with  all  of  the 
disadvantages  of  any  nonsymmetrical,  nonorthogonal  design.  To  correct  for  this, 
the  authors  suggest  an  orthonormalizing  transformation  of  the  distance  calculations 
prior  to  selecting  the  design  points;  this  gives  the  selected  points  a more  spherical 
orientation  and  a more  uniform  coverage.  (35,  p.  140) 


Perhaps  the  most  critical  limitation  against  using  these  designs  for  truly 
multifactor  human  factors  experimentation  lies  in  the  computer  memory  necessary 
to  store  the  interpoint  distances,  which  can  strain  even  the  largest  computers.  To 
overcome  this  the  authors  state:  "For  problems  having  a very  large  number  of 
candidate  points,  it  has  been  found  that  a workable  procedure  is  to  first  calculate 
the  radius  for  each  point,  sort  the  radii,  choose  radii  bands,  and  then  have  only 
points  in  these  bands  as  input  to  the  selection  procedure."  (35,  p.  148) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
CONCLUSIONS 


If  human  factors  engineering  experiments  are  expected  to  supply  the  data 
needed  to  accurately  predict  field  performance,  then  it  is  imperative  to  include 
within  a cohesive  set  of  experiments  most  of  the  factors  that  will  have  a major 
effect  on  the  performance  of  a particular  task.  It  is  no  longer  realistic  to  believe 
that  the  results  of  a large  number  of  small  --  two  to  five  factors  --  experiments 
can  ever  be  combined  quantitatively  to  form  a unified  data  base.  Nor  is  the  excuse 
any  longer  tenable  that  large  experiments  are  too  costly  to  perform. 


The  rationale,  approach,  and  designs  described  in  this  report  provide  a 
practical  method  of  studying  a great  many  factors  economically.  Basically  the 
designs  that  have  been  described  are  not  radically  different  from  those  that  have 
been  conventionally  employed  in  human  factors  engineering  research,  only  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  applied  and  the  way  the  results  are  interpreted  are 
changed.  But  these  changes  are  the  decisive  factors  that  enable  "economical"  and 
"multifactor"  to  be  used  to  describe  the  same  experimental  plan.  Furthermore 
the  simplicity  of  its  rationale  makes  the  approach  so  credible:  if  data-taking  is 
avoided  until  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  is  required  and  if  that  which  is  col- 
lected is  untainted  from  as  many  irrelevant  effects  as  possible,  the  total  amount 
of  effort  required  to  study  a great  many  factors  suddenly  becomes  reasonable. 

The  situation  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  ordinarily,  for  any  specific 
situation,  only  a relatively  few  of  a great  many  factors  have  any  important  effect 
on  performance.  If  an  experimenter  first  obtains  a less  precise  overview  of 
performance  patterns  within  his  experimental  space  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  and  if  he  uses  this  data  to  identify  the  important  parts  of  the  space,  he 
can  afford  to  expend  the  effort  to  probe  more  deeply  where  it  really  counts. 
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While  the  design  proposed  here  may  not  be  suitable  for  all  human  factors 
engineering  problems,  they  will  be  suitable  for  many,  particularly  those  in  which 
the  factors  are  quantitative.  The  approaches  proposed  for  employing  the  designs 
will  certainly  increase  the  successful  attainment  of  many  research  goals  over 
those  that  have  been  employed  up  to  now.  The  only  way  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances in  which  these  experimental  methods  will  and  won't  work  is  to  try  them. 
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APPENDIX  I 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  METHODOLOGY  AND  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  HUMAN  FACTORS  EXPERIMENTS* 

The  journal,  HUMAN  FACTORS,  it  informs  its  contributors,  "publishes 
original  articles  which  increase  and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  man  in  relation  to 
machine  and  environmental  factors  in  all  their  ramifications,  pure  and  applied.  " 
An  analysis  was  made  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  articles  published  in  this 
journal  from  Volume  1,  No.  1,  September  1958  through  Volume  14,  No.  3, 

June  1972  in  which  formal  experiments  were  described  and  the  results  presented 
in  some  summary  statistical  tables.  Thirty-four  analyses  of  variance  in  23  of 
the  articles  were  excluded  from  the  final  analysis  because  they  fell  into  one  of 
the  following  categories: 

• A partial  analysis  of  a more  complete  analysis,  (n  = 8) 

• A reprint  of  an  analysis  from  a study  not  described  in 
the  article,  (n  = 3) 

• A study  of  a single  factor  at  two  levels,  (n  = 4) 

• No  data  (n  = 7),  incomplete  data  (n  = 9),'  or  incorrect 
data,  (n  = 2) 

• Chi  square  analysis,  (n  = 1) 

As  a result  of  these  exclusions,  the  data  in  this  report  is  based  on  the  test  of 
the  118  articles  and  the  239  analyses  of  variance  tables  in  these  articles. 
Although  the  data  for  several  analysis  of  variance  tables  may  have  been  col- 
lected at  the  same  time,  either  the  independent  variables  or  the  performance 
measure  changed.  Therefore,  since  this  paper  is  not  concerned  with  content, 
each  analysis  of  variance  is  treated  as  if  it  is  the  results  of  a different 
experiment,  which  it  is. 


While  a great  deal  of  the  information  supplied  by  this  analysis  appears  in  this 
present  paper  as  support  for  the  principles  of  economical  multifactor  designs, 
a complete  report  of  these  results,  along  with  additional  data  to  be  collected 
for  a follow-on  contract,  will  be  published  next  year. 
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Is  this  sample  representative? 

There  are  a great  many  human  factors  experiments  produced  yearly  in 
industry  and  government  laboratories  that  are  never  published  in  the  journal. 

Many  of  these  have  a security  classification  which  limit  their  accessability.  How 
representative,  therefore,  is  the  group  of  experiments  covered  in  this  report? 
While  there  is  no  way  to  accurately  answer  this  question,  some  observations  can 
be  made  which  suggest  that  in  general  those  papers  published  in  HUMAN  FACTORS 
and  those  published  as  company  reports  and  government  documents  will  not  differ 
materially  insofar  as  their  experimental  methodologies  are  concerned.  For  one 
thing,  the  human  factors  community  is  relatively  small,  probably  composed  of 
fewer  than  2000  people  of  whom  less  than  one -fourth  do  anything  that  might  be 
remotely  considered  to  be  research.  For  another,  members  of  the  Human 
Factors  Society  who  publish  in  the  journal  as  well  as  those  on  its  editorial  staff 
are  among  those  doing  research  in  industrial  and  the  government  laboratories. 

Which  organizations  conducted  and  funded  the  research? 

Eight  types  of  organizations  could  be  readily  identified.  These  were: 

Army 
Consulting 
Air  Force 

Government  (non-military) 

Industry 
Navy 

Univer  sity 

Other  (e.  g.  private  research  organizations) 

Over  34  percent  of  the  work  was  done  in  industry,  28  percent  in  universities, 
and  20  percent  in  consulting  companies  which  supported  approximately  64,  36, 
and  31  percent  of  their  own  work  respectively.  The  remaining  support  came 
from  the  government  agencies  --  with  military  agencies  as  a group  funding 
approximately  twice  as  much  as  non-military  agencies.  Of  these  publications, 
the  Army  published  more  in-house  research  in  this  journal  than  either  of  the 
other  two  military  organizations. 
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THE  DATA  BASE 


The  basic  data  extracted  from  the  articles  includes  characteristics  of  their 
experimental  designs  and  certain  data  collection  procedures.  In1  addition,  each 
analysis  of  variance  table  was  reanalyzed  to  determine  the  proportion  of  to  cal 
variance  within  the  experiment  attributable  to  each  identifiable  source  of  variance. 

The  limited  usefulness  of  tests  of  statistical  significance  has  received 
increased  recognition  in  recent  years  (3)(4)(37)(41).  A result  may  be  statistically 
significant  if  the  sample  is  large  enough.  As  a result,  many  effects  found  to  be 
reliable  are  also  found  to  be  trivial  when  the  proportion  of  variance  it  accounts 
for  in  the  experiment  is  measured.  This  measure  is  referred  to  as  eta  sqnqred. 

Eta  squared  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  sum  of  squares  for  the  particular 
source  of  variance  in  question  by  the  total  sum  of  squares.  The  proportion  is 
a descriptive  index  of  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  a source  of  variance 
and  performance  and  is  meaningful  only  within  that  particular  sample.  Another 
measure,  omega  squared  is  an  inferential  measure  of  how  much  of  an  effect  a 
factor  would  have  in  the  population  based  on  the  experimental  results.  It 
modifies  the  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  error  variance  and  the  number  of 
degrees  of  freedom  involved.  There  are  several  forms  of  omega  squared 
depending  on  the  experimental  design  employed  as  well  as  certain  statistical 
assumptions  made  in  developing  the  equation  (50). 


For  our  purposes,  however,  eta  squared  is  considered  to  be  the  more 
appropriate  statistic  to  use  in  this  analysis  because: 

1.  It  provides  a direct  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  data  in 
the  individual  experiment  and  needs  to  make  no  assumptions 
about  a hypothetical  population.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  various  inferential  measurements  (50). 

2.  Since  it  uses  no  error  term,  a decision  need  not  be  made 
as  to  what  should  be  used  to  estimate  "error".  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  recalculate  the  values  used  in  the  published 
data,  if  the  experimenter  failed  to  use  the  more  technically 
correct  error  term. 

3.  It  provides  the  most  optimistic  estimate  of  the  contribution 
of  each  source  of  variance. 

4.  The  measure  is  simple,  intuitively  understandable,  and 
familiar.  Its  square  root  is  a correlation  between  a 
source  (variable)  and  performance.  With  a 1 d.  f.  variable, 
it  ii  i Pearson  product  moment  correlation.  With  more 
than  Id  f.  , it  is  a correlation  ratio,  or  eta. 


There  is  an  unknown  quantity  which  eta  squared  cannot  supply,  and  that  is  how 
much  of  the  real  world  is  represented  by  the  experiment.  While  the  equipmental 
factors  may  only  account  for  25%  of  the  total  performance  variance  within  a 
poorly-conducted  human  factors  engineering  experiment  or  90%  of  the  total 
performance  variance  within  a well-conducted  experiment,  if  the  number  of 
factors  included  in  the  laboratory  experiment  are  either  so  few  or  so  unimportant 
that  they  represent  only  30%  of  the  performance  variance  found  when  the  task  is 
measured  in  the  real  world,  then  in  fact,  any  observed  proportion  of  variance 
explained  within  the  experiment  will  probably  be  considerably  less  than  that 
found  in  the  field  until  better  methods  of  selecting  and  studying  more  factors  in 
the  laboratory  are  employed. 

THE  DATA  STRUCTURE 

Sources  of  performance  variability  in  human  factors  engineering  experiments 
can  be  segregated  into  three  primary  classes: 

1)  Those  associated  with  physical  parameters  of  the  equipment,  system 
and  environment,  referred  to  as  Equipment  Variables.  (E) 

2)  Those  associated  with  people  --  the  subjects.  (S) 

3)  Those  associated  with  temporal  changes  from  trial  to  trial.  (T) 

Since  this  report  is  not  concerned  with  the  content  of  the  experiments,  these 
sources  of  variance  in  the  analyses  of  variance  tables  were  reclassified  into  the 
above  classes  and  their  interactions. 

Two  other  categories  were  employed  in  the  analysis  for  sources  of  variance 
not  included  in  the  above  classes.  In  a few  instances,  the  experimenter  included 
"Order"  as  a methodological  variable  in  which  the  order  of  presenting  experi- 
mental conditions  was  included  as  an  experimental  variable  and  the  effect  isolated 
in  the  analysis.  In  some  experiments,  the  experimenter  did  not  partition  certain 
interaction  effects,  but  provided  some  pooled  estimate  of  several  such  sources 
of  variance.  A "pooled"  category  has  been  introduced  to  handle  these  cases. 

The  239  analyses  of  variance  were  often  examined  in  subgroups  defined  by 
the  number  of  equipment  factors  in  each  group.  There  were  seven  such  groups 
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involving  zero,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  seven  equipment  factors. 

Since  there  were  only  two  experiments  with  no  equipment  factors  and  only  one 
with  seven,  these  were  sometimes  not  included  in  an  anlysis;  that  is,  some 
analyses  were  based  on  only  236  experiments.  With  only  four  five-factor  experi- 
ments, these  too  were  occasionally  omitted  from  an  analysis  and  subsequent 
discussion,  when  there  was  insufficient  data  for  the  purposes  of  the  particular 
analysis. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  this  data  can  be  organized.  For 
example,  the  studies  might  have  been  grouped  by  the  number  of  any  kind  of 
factor  --  equipment,  subject,  or  temporal  --in  the  experiment  rather  than  only 
by  the  number  of  equipment  factors.  While  these  different  groupings  do  result 
in  different  values  for  particular  groups  (particularly  the  one  factor  group),  as 
the  information  is  used  for  this  report,  the  differences  between  the  two  analyses 
are  not  relevant. 

"Unexplained"  Variances.  Throughout  the  discussion  of  this  analysis, 
reference  will  be  made  to  the  proportion  of  data  accounted  for  by  the  experiment 
and  the  proportion  not  accounted  for,  or  "unexplained".  The  term  "unexplained" 
has  a particular  meaning  that  should  be  understood  in  the  context  in  which  it  is 
used.  Here,  "unexplained"  refers  to  the  interactions  between  subjects  and  trials 
and  between  subjects  and/or  trials  and  equipment  factors  when  subjects  and  trials 
were  treated  as  replications  in  the  experiment.  This  is  rather  conservative 
definition  of  the  term,  since  it  does  not  include  subject  and  trial  main  effects,  nor 
order  of  presentation  effects,  when  actually  their  presence  in  any  magnitude 
reflects  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  experimenter  to  control  these  unwanted 
sources  of  variance.  To  this  extent,  "unexplained"  as  used  here  is  somewhat 
synonymous  with  "irrelevant"  or  "unwanted"  sources  of  variance,  not  planned 
for  by  the  experimenter. 
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APPENDIX  II 

FRACTIONAL  FACTORIAL  DESIGNS  AT  TWO  LEVELS* 


Plan  2.5.8.  1/2  replication  of  5 factors 

Factors:  A,  B,  (',  D,  E. 

I- ABODE. 

Block  confounding:  None. 

Block 

1 

t/>  06  ae  be 

abed  ei  bd  ad 

dt  a bd*  aedt  bede 

a bet  ct  be  at 


Plan  2.6.16.  1/2  replication  of  6 factors  in  2 blocks 

of  16  units  each. 

Factors:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

I=ABCDEF. 

Block  confounding:  ABF. 

Blocks 
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ab 
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he 
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bdef 
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•if 

Plan  2.7.16.  1/2  replication  of  7 factors  in  4 blocks  of  16  units  each. 

Factors:  .1,  B,  C,  It,  E.  F.  0. 

I-ABCDEFG. 


Block 

confounding:  ABFG,  .-1C  F, 

BOG. 

i 1 * 

Blocks 
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of 
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Plan  4.8.16.  1/4  replication  of  8 factors  in  4 blocks  of  lit  units  each. 

Factors:  A,  B,  O,  D,  E,  F,  (!,  //. 

/=  ABOEG—  ABDFll- < 'DEFGII. 

Block  confounding:  /IC'D,  BEF,  ABODEF. 

Blocks 
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*g 
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ee 
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'Adapted  from  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (45) 
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Plan  4.9.16.  1/4  replication  of  0 factors  in  H blocks  of  10  units  each. 

Factors:  A,  li,  (',  I),  E,  F,  G,  If,  J. 

/= ABCEGJ=  A Hl>FIIJ=  CDEFGU. 

Block  confounding:  A<'1)J,  BEFJ,  ABI'DEF,  BI’J,  AW),  CEE,  AltEFJ. 

Blocks 
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Plan  4.10.16.  1/4  replication  of  10  factors  in  10  blocks  of  16  units  each. 

Factors:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  0,  II,  J,  K. 

/=  ABCDEFG—  ABCDHJK—  EFGHJK. 

Block  confounding;  ADEFGK,  AFOJ,  DEJK,  BEFH,  ABDOHK,  ABEGHJ,  BDFHJK,  HJK, 
ADEFGHJ,  AFGHK,  DEH,  BEFJK,  ABDGJ,  ABEGK,  BDF. 

Blocks 
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fg 
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eg 
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bdfgkk 
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ctfgjk 
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bgkjk 

cdkk 

abefk 
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abcdegkj 

eefghjk 

etfghk 
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adkj 
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eekjk 

btegkk 

aefgk 

abeieg 

eefgk 

bdtfjk 
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cdjk 

abefj 

a tfe 

bgk 
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•bef 
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•befkjk 
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Flu  11.11. IS.  1/10  replication  of  II  fueler*  in  8 blocks  of  10  units  endi. 

Factors:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  F,  G,  II,  J.  K,  L. 

/=  ABCVJK=ABEFJL=  CDEFKL = BCEOJKL = AVEGL = ACFOK  = BI)FGJ*=  A B<  VEFGII 
= EFGIIJK=  CDGIIJL =ABGHKL = ADFIIJKL = BCFIIL = B DEI  IK—  ACEIIJ. 

Block  confounding:  VEFG,  BCFG,  BODE,  ACEF,  ACItG,  ABEG,  ABliF. 

Blocks 


1 
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4 
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7 
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bedrfgkl 
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bdrfghl 
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Itrrfl 

adrfl 

edfhl 
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ad 
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bill 

chi 

adyhl 

brghl 

bedrk 

ark 

aberfhk 

aedfk 

defhk 

bfk 

abdrfgk 

rrfgk 

afghk 

bcdjghk 

dgk 

beghk 

abegk 

ardeyhk 

ehk 

uhdkk 

befgjkl 

adfgjkl 

abcdghjkl 

aeegjkl 

ghjkl 

bdegjkl 

ahjkl 

rdjkl 

adehjkl 

beehjkl 

efjkl 
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abedefjkl 

aefhjkl 

edefgkjkl 

tibrf ghjkl 

Plaa  16.12.16.  1/16  replication  of  12  factors  in  16  blocks  of  16  units  each. 

Factors:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  II,  J,  K,  L,  M. 

I=ABCDJK=ABEFJL = CDEFKL = BCEGJKLM =AUEGLM=  ACFQKM  - BDFGJM 
= A BCDEFGH^  EFGHJK  = CDGIIJL = A BGIIKL — A DFHJKLM  = B(  FIILM=  BDEUKSI 
—ACEHJM. 

Block  confounding:  VEFG,  BCFG,  BCDE,  ACEF,  ACDG,  ABEG,  ABDF,  A BCDEFGIIJKL, 
ABCHJKL,  ADEHJKL,  AFGIIJKL,  BDGHJKL,  BEFHJKL,  CDFHJKL,  CEGIIJKL. 

Blocks 
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3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

S 
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abifj 

altef 

drj 

berg 

bhj 

acfg 

ehk 

abcdefgk 

rrgkj 

edgh 

abefghj 

adfh 

acdrfgj 

bdeh 

abdrfgk 

acefjk 

bedrk 
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aedfk 

abfgjk 

aberfhk 

egjk 

arfhj 

bdghjk 

a/gkk 

adefghjk 

beghk 

edehjk 

dgk 

abeilfhjk 

bedgj 

bedejlm 

acefhn 

aedfjlm 

brim 

dgjlm 

rdf  him 

abdefgjlm 

Me  h jklm 

afgkjlm 

bdghtm 

beghjlm 

adrfghlm 

abrrfhjlm 

abfglm 

chjlm 

arfgjklm 

abdfklnt 

jklm 

dfkl  nt 

abefjkhn 

acdefgklm 

ad f jklm 

bedgltlm 

abedfhl  m 

ceghklm 

abedefghjkhtt 

abefghkhn 

cdghjklm 

bhklm 

bergjklm 

aejhklm 

eglm 

defgjl 

abegl 

ahkl 

fgi 

bcdfjl 

ael 

dfkl 

beefl 

abchjl 

rdf  hi 

bedefgkl 

abedfhl 

aeghjl 

bdrfghl 

abeeghkl 

adghl 

acdgkl 

brfgjkl 

ctfkjl 

aeegjkl 

abdekl 

efjkl 

aedrjl 

ahjkl 

befhkl 

adekjkl 

abdgjl 

bdfhjkl 

rfghkl 

abcdghjkl 

bjghji 

edrfghjkl 

befgm 

aedgjm 

abedehjkm 

bedejgjm 

rfm 

abdrjm 

beefjkm 

dfjm 

adekm 

befhjm 

fgjkm 

ahjm 

abedghm 

rfgkjm 

adghjkm 

abeeghjm 

abegjkm 

defgkm 

bdfhm 

abdgkm 

aejkm 

bedfkm 

abm 

aedekm 

cdfhjkm 

abehkm 

aeegm 

crfhkm 

bdrfghjkm 

aeghkm 

edef  ghm 

bfghkm 
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edef 
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abgh 
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befgj 
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adjk 

abeej 

edfgjk 

drfhk 
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cefgk 
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bedfghk 

beefghjk 
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abehjk 

abegk 

fhjk 

abdhk 
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edef  jklm 

abegjlm 

abehlm 

eefgjlm 

abcdeglm 

t cdfgkjlm 

aeghhn 

a cdeghjlm 

abgh  jklm 

defhjlm 

ed/glm 

abdhjlm 

fhlm 

cfklm 

abed  jklm 

abeek/m 

odlm 

befgklm 

befh  jklm 

agklm 

bdfgjklm 

abdegkklm 

efghjklm 

dfghklm 

bcrfghlm 

ardhklm 

adrgjklm 

bedefhklm 

arch  jklm 

bgkl 

edegl 

rgjl 

ehl 

afjl 

bdl 

bejl 

adrfl 

orrlf/kkl 

abfhl 

abdefhjl 

obedfgl 

brdrghjl 
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acdfghjl 

brghl 

•kffm 

odfgjkl 

arfgkl 

aefhjkl 

eekl 

abedefjkl 

abrfkl 

edjkl 

*kjl 

bnkjkl 

bedkkl 

bdegjkl 

abdfghk l 

ghjkl 

deghkl 

abef  ghjkl 

dipt* 

bfjm 

W igm 

bedkjm 

abedefm 

eejm 

edm 

abrfjm 

ahfkjkm 

medtfkjm 

acfkm 

aefgjm 

ghm 

abdfghjm 

abef  ghm 

deghjm 

«df#» 

s keafgkm 

abedfgjkm 

abd efkkm 

bdjkm 

afkm 

adefjkm 

brkm 

dkkm 
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egkm 

acefghjkm 

bedeghkm 

bcghjkm 

acdfghkm 
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PlM  C4.13.lt.  1/114  replication  of  i:i  factors  in  N blinks  of  10  units  cadi. 

Factor*:  A,  It,  I',  II,  E,  F,  G,  II,  .1,  K,  I..  M,  S. 

I:  Same  as  for  Plan  G4.I.'I.H. 


Blisk  confounding:  All,  A!\  IU',  AlU'f'X,  I IX,  BFX,  AFX. 

Blocks  only:  All  two-factor  interactions  arc  measurable  r/rc/rf  .1/f,  .If’,  AH,  III',  III),  I'll,  Gil.  11,1, 
GK,  II J,  UK.  JK. 

Blocks* 


(0 

rkktm 

abedfhjlm 

abed*fjk 

•W* 

fghjkmn 

ahedegkmN 

abedgkln 


§kjk 

t§jlm 

abcdfgklm 

abcdrfgh 

efkktn 

fmn 

abcdejkmn 

abcdhjln 


2 

rjjk 


3 

cdjgjl 


4 

dlrgk  I 


ncghl 


nnfghjkl 


7 

mlfkj 


K 

adrkk 


i4.I4.li.  1/64  replication  of  14  factors  in  16  blocks  of  16  units  each. 

Factors.  A,  B,  C,  P,  E,  F,  0,  II,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  0. 

I:  Same  as  for  Plan  64.14.8. 

Block  confounding:  ABEO,  BCK,  ACEKO , AHCM,  CEMO,  AKM,  BEKAtO,  ACLO,  BCEI.,  A It  K 1.0, 
EKL,  BLAtO,  AELM,  CKLMO,  ABI'EKLM 

Blocks  only:  All  two-factor  interactions  are  measurable  nrtpl  C'N  anil  JO. 

Blocks* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 7 

8 

0 

(1) 

edkklmn 

actfgkn 

abfkkl 
abed  fmn 
betgkln 

edjkm 

fmn 

edfjkn 

ghjk 

cdghm  fghjkmn 

ctlfghn 

abcdrghmn 

a dtfgklm 

bdegkm 

10 

11 

12 

13  14 

15 

in 

bfgjklmo 

bcdfgkjno 

abujlmno 

abdekjko 

aghjmo 

acdgjklno 

cefkjkmno 

dgfjlo 

abeghjkn 

abcdefgk 

abefghjkm 

abcdejkmn  aben 

abcdefjk 

abafm 

Plan  138.1S.16.  1/128  replication  of  15  factor*  in  16  blocks  of  16  units  each. 

Factor*:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  0,  H,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  0,  P. 

I:  Same  as  for  Plan  128.15.8. 

Block  confounding:  ABD,  ACF,  BCDF,  ABCE,  CDE,  BEF,  ADEF,  FJ,  ABDFJ,  ACJ,  BCDJ 
ABCEFJ,  CDEFJ,  BEJ,  ADEJ. 

Blocks  only:  All  two-factor  interactions  except  EL  and  FJ  are  measurable. 

Blocks* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

ft 

6 

7 8 

0 

to 

eefMUmn 

sddVtoS 

aedgkk 
adtfgjlmn 
eetUkle p 

«4*fl 

abeklm 

bdgjkm 

etgkklm  \ 

adehjkm 

•btpk  bcdtkjl 

4 tknp 

acdtsnw* 

fS*uw* 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

15 

M/mmo 
MSfkSlsa 
•tee/Ump 
*VS>*"  P 

abfkjkmo 
<Mm 
M tklmp 

MW*s 

atjklnp 

abedfimnp 

bjmnp 

cdehlmnp 

meghjmnp 

•bdtkknp 

kctpkjklmp 

•Otl'ff  c°n*tt°aa  in  the  blocks  can  be  created  by  multiplying  the  single  condition  given  in 
each  block  by  the  conditions  in  Block  1 according  to  the  rules  for  multiplication  supplied 
in  the  test. 
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Plan  (4.13.8.  1/64  replication  of  i:<  factors  in  lit  block*  of  K unit*  each. 

Parlor*:  A,  B,  C,  P.  K.  K <-\  //.  J.  K,  /.,  At,  N. 

I -AM  7)  = . I HKF1.N--  I PKFl.N-  . 1 11(1111,  I 'l  mill.  - Mill  IN = A HI  PKhVHN=A  IIJKL 
- < 'DJKl.-  KF.1KN  - .1  H<  PKF.JKN  111  UK ==  .1 IU  'Dili  IJK  - .1  HKhVIUKl.N = OPKFOIUKLN 
. U 'E(W.=  Himi.ll.--  HI  'h'll./N—  APh'llJN---  III  KH.h=  APKIU-AI  h'HJLN=  BPFHJLN 
=■-  HI  'KI1K—  APKOK-  At  FOKl.N  - It  DECK  I.N--AI  'KIIKI.  = HPKIIKI. HCFHKN-APFIIKN 
, APJA1N=  III  ’LAIN-  HPKhM—  M KF.M  HDOH.UX-  M CHAIN = APKFOIHJM 
= IK'KFOIII.AI-  HP.1K.MN  At  'JKAIN—  APKFJKJ.AI  = /« 'KFJK1.A1—  AhCUJKLMN 
-•*-  HI'CIIJKI.AIN-  HPKFOIUKAI  AOKFOHJKAI  CIlliCJMN  - A HKC.IAIN—  AHCPFOJLAi 
= h'CJI.AI  — A HI  PKHJJ.A  IN  - KII.1I.A  IN  - / ‘PUMA  I -A  HUI.IA  f**A  HI  PKOKLMN 
= KOKLAIN  = I 'PFOKM  — . 1 HFIIKAI  - I PKIIK.UN-  AHKIIKMN—  A III  DUIKLM 
= F1JK1.AI. 

Plan  (4.14.8.  1/64  rrpiirnlion  of  14  factor*  in  3'J  block*  of  8 nnil*  rnrli. 

Parlor*:  A,  11,  (\  1 /,  K,  F.  II,  II,  J,  K,  I.,  At,  N,  IK 

I=A  HI  'PO=A  HKFI.NO  I DKU.N^  Alton W--  1 1)0111.  KFOHN**  A Hf'DEFOIlNO » AHJKL 
= ( 'P.1KLO— EF.JKNO  AH I PKFJKN  011.1  KO  AIK  'Pill  UK—  AHKF011JKLN 
- ( 'hi'.'i I u ukj.Ni) . i ( Ko./w - mm u i. = hi  fojn - Aimi.iNo~.in  kiu-apkhjo 
= . U 'FIIJl.NO=  BPHU1.X  IK  KOKO  . \PKOK=  A!  'FOKUl-HPFOKt.NO-AI  'KIIKL 
= HPKHKIM  --  HI  FHKNO  - AIIKIIKN = ADf.MN-JH'l.A  INI) = ltPKFA 10  =--  A I 'KFA 1 
= BP0HA1N0— .Will  IAIN  = APKFHHI.AI  HOKhVltl.AH)  HPJKA1N-ACJKA1NO 
—APKFJKLA  H)  --  HI  'Kh'JKl.A  I - A 1)0!  UK  LA  IN!)  HI  VHJKI.MN-  HPKh'IIIUKM 
=Af,lih'lllUKAI()-=l'PKl!.l.\INO—AHKO./MN-  A HI  PhO.II.Al-  FGJI.A/O-ABCDEIIJLMN 
= KHJ1.A  I NO--,  I PHI./ A ID -A  HK11JA  h A HI  ’PKOKI.A  INI)  - KOKLAIN-  f’PFOKAf 
-ABhVKMO--IDKIIKAIX=AHKIIKAIX(>~ABCPHlK!.M0-FIIKI.Af. 

Plan  128.1S.8.  I/PJX  rr|ilirnlion  of  16  factor*  in  HI*  block*  of  s nnil*  ouch. 

Piutor*:  A,  H,  C,  1>,  K,  F.  1 1.  II,  J.  K,  I.,  A I,  X.  O,  IK 

1 — ABEON  - A( 'KFNP-  IK 'K(ll‘  IIKhVO  AHPh'NO—  AOPONOP-  HCl)Kor=Al)llKO 
= HPKOHKNO-  I 'PKFIIKNOP- A III  ’ PFOIIKOP ---  A Kh'IJHK-  IIFHKN-OOIIKNP 
—ABCEHKP—  HOIUNOP  AOKHIUOr  AHKFIUO-FIIIUNO-HI'PKFOHJNP-ACDFHJP 
= A HPOH.J—L)KHJN~  AH( ' IHKNI * -- 1 VKOJKI‘~  HUKh'JK—  <WFOJKN=  A HCKh'OJKNOP 
-=  Ch'JK01‘= HOJKO = . 1 KJKNO--  A HKIJ)I‘*  KOK l.N01‘—  HI  IKKKLNO— ACh'OKLO 
^AHVKh'OKI.l‘^Ph'KLNI‘^HOPOKl.N^Arl)KKL^HI)III.l‘~=APKOHLNI‘=AHCPEhULN 
= CP  KOHL  = HKh'lllllJH  * - A hllUlOI‘=  A HI  'Olll.NO  = ( ’KllU) = A OIIJKLN^HCKOHJKL 
= Eh'IUKl.l‘=A  nhVIUKl.NIOACPKhVIUKI.NO~  III  'l>U  UK  1.0=  I)(1IIJKL0I‘ 

—AHPKJUK  LNOC  = CI)JLNO=AHCDEO./LO=--ADEh'JLOr-=  HPh'OJLNOr « CEh'OJLN 
-ABCFJL~AOJLI‘*=  HKJI.NI *=  CDCIIIJAIO-A III  'PKIUAlNO=APKhVJlJAfNOP 
= HD  UIJS 10  P = CK.h'U.lA  I = .1  HCK1I1JMN=--  A IIJMNI  ’ = HE0I1JA1P = A COJKM~  BCEJKMN 

- EFQJKMNP— AHh'JKA  IP=-A  CPKF.JICA  10= HI  VFH.IKA  I NO  - DJKAfNOP-AUDEOJKMOP 

— BDQMNP—  ADEMI‘=  AHCPEF0A1  = CPFMN=  HKFA1N0P—AF0A10P=ABCM0 
*CEaAJN0=AB0IlKAfN0P=EIIKA{0P—tlCEh'0HK\10=APFUKAlN0=ABDEFHKAfNP 
= DF0HKA1P~=  Itl'PHKM = ACPEOIIKA  IN = .1 HCDOHJKLA  IP^I  'PKHJKLA 1NP 
"*BDEFQlIJKLAlN=APFllJKLA{-AnCKh'HJKLA10P—CFQlIJKLMN0P=BlIJKLMN0 

AEQ11JKLA10=  HCGJLMOP = AChAJLAtNOP~,  AHKhOJLAlNO=,h'JLMO~HCPEFJLMP 
- ACDF0JLA1NP=  AHPJLAIN—  PE0JLA1 = AD0KLA1N0— HPEKLMO = CDEFOKLMOP 
- ABCDFKLA1N0P=  A EFKLA!N=  HFOKLAf=  CKl.Afl‘=  AHCE0KLA1NP = OH  LAIN 
-ABEHLAl—  ACEFQIJLAiP=  BCFIILMNP = DEFIJLMN0= A BPFQ11LM0~  ACDIIIMOP 
- BCDEOHLMNOP . 


COPY  AVAILABLE  TO  DDC  GOES  NOT 
•r'  " r"U  Y LEGIBLE  PRODUCTION 
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APPENDIX  III 

PLACKETT  AND  BURMAN  DESIGNS 


Designs  for  L = 2 (i.  e. , two  levels  per  factor).  The  first  row  of  any 
design  is  shown  opposite  N,  the  number  of  experimental  conditions  (divisible 
by  four)  that  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  number  of  factors  to  be  studied. 
Plus  and  minus  signs  represent  (as  in  other  factorial  designs)  the  high  and  low 
levels  respectively  of  a factor.  A complete  design  is  generated  from  the  row 
of  signs  by  shifting  it  cyclically  one  place  forN-2  more  times.  This  will  create 
N-l  rows  including  the  first  one  if  each  time  a shift  is  made  the  new  row  of 
signs  is  listed  below  the  previous  one.  A final  column  of  all  minus  signs  is 
added  to  make  a total  of  N-l  columns.  For  example,  if  N = 4,  and  the  row 
were  + - +,  then  the  complete  matrix  would  be 

+ - + - 
- + + - 
+ + - - 


The  rows  represent  the  factors  and  the  columns  represent  the  experimental 
conditions.  The  signs  show  which  level  for  each  factor  is  used  to  make  up  the 
particular  experimental  condition.  If  there  are  fewer  than  N-l  factors,  only 
the  appropriate  number  of  rows  are  used  and  the  rest  dropped.  All  columns  will 
continue  to  be  used,  allowing  for  extra  experimental  conditions  for  estimating 
error. 

The  following  designs  were  selected  from  Plackett  and  Burman's  (40)  paper: 
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TABLE  OF  DESIGNS 


= 8.  + + + - + -- 

= 12.  + + - + + + + - 

= 16.  ++++-+-++--+--- 
= 20.  + + ““  + + + + - + - + --  --  + + - 
= 24.  +++++-+-++--++--+_+ 
= 28.  First  nine  rows  i i 


+-++++ 

- + + --  + 

+ + - + -♦  + - + 

+ + - + + + --•- 

-++++-++- 

-+++++- — 

+ + - 

+-+-++-++ 

+ - + +■+  + 

+ + 

+ -+  + + - + - + 

:-  + + - + + + 

+ + + - - 

++--++++- 

+ + + + + 

- + - + + - 

- + + + - + - + + 

+ + + + - + 

+-++-+++- 

+ + + + +- 

+ 

1 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

J 

1 

+ 

+ + - + + --  + + 

+ + + + + 

“ + + 

- + + - + + + - + 

1 2 3_ 

2 3 1 

3 1 2 


N = 32.  - - - - + - + -+  + +-++---+++  + + + 

Designs  for  L = 3 and  5.  The  first  column  is  given  below  and  the  complete 
design  is  formed  by  permuting  it  cyclically  (N  - 1)/(L  - 1)  - 1 times  and  adding 
a row  of  zeros. 

N = 9,  L = 3.  01220211 

N = 27,  L = 3.  00101  21120  11100  20212  21022  2 
N = 25,  L = 5.  04112  10322  42014  43402  3313 

Additional  plans  can  be  found  in  the  original  article  for 

2 levels:  N = multiples  of  4,  except  92,  up  to  100. 

3 levels:  N = 81 

5 levels:  N = 125 
7 levels:  N = 49 


APPENDIX  IV 


I 1 
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THREE -LEVEL  RESPONSE -SURFACE  DESIGNS* 


Number  of 
Factors  (k) 


No.  of 

Design  Matrix 

Points 

±1  ±1 

0 

0 

°] 

0 0 ±1 

±1 

0 
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0 
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0 
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±1 
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0 
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±1 
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0 
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±1 
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0 

0 
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±1 

0 

±1 
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±1 

0 
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0 

±1 
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0 

0 

±1 

0 

±1 

±1 
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il 

il 

01 
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0 

0 

0 

il 

il 

0 il 

0 

0 

il 

G 

il 
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0 

0 
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il 
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il 
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°1 
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il 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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Oil  0 

0 

il 

0 

0 il 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

OJ 

[* Adapted  from  Box  and  Bafmkan  (7).] 


20 

3 


20 

3 


N - *6 


ft  -94 


96 


AT  - 62 


24 

2 


24 

2 


24 

2 


24 

2 


24 

2 


H - 130 


Blocking  and 
Association  Schemes 


2 blocks  of  23 
BIB'(one  associate  class) 


2 blocks  of  27. 


First  Associates: 
a«);  (2,  9);  (3.6). 


2 blocks  of  31. 

BIB  (oao  associate  class). 


(a)  i blocks  of  36. 

(b)  10  blocks  of  13. 


Fiist  Associates: 

(1.4);  (1.  7);  (4,  7); 
tt  9);  (2,  8);  (5.  8); 
(3a6);  (3,  9);  (6,9). 


(continued) 
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(Appendix  IV,  continued) 


1 1 


K 


'iV: 


Number  of 
Factors  (k) 
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Design  Matrix 
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No.  of 
Points 


100 


10 


AT  - 170 


103 


13 


AT-ax 


Blocking  and 
Association  Schemes 


3 blocks  of  85. 


Second  Associates: 

(1. 10); 
2,  10); 
3, 

,0i;(V,  8). 


Uss  3*~'  fractionated 
on  Wiiiit. 


3 blacks  of  103. 


First  Associates: 

(1.7);  (2.  8);  (3,0); 

K 10);  (5,  11);  (6.  12). 


Notes 


Unless  otherwise  Indiceted  the  symbol  (±1,  ±1, ....  ±1 ) 
meens  thet  ell  comblnstions  of  plus  end  minus  levels 
ere  to  be  run. 


Whenever  It  Is  possible  to  use  e f rectionel  fectorlel 
of  Resolution  V,  It  Is  used  In  piece  of  the  full  fectorlel. 
This  Is  the  cate  with  the  design  for  1 1 variables. 


Designs  for  S,  7,  10,  and  12  can  be  blocked  by  allocating 
any  trials  In  which  the  product  of  the  signs  of  the  levels 
are  positive  to  one  block  and  any  In  which  they  are 
negative  to  another  block.  (E.g.,  —1,  —1,1,0  would  be 
a positive  trial;  —1,  —1,  —1,  0 would  be  considered  a 
negative  trial.) 


3. 


The  dotted  lines  Indicate  how  the  designs  for  S end  9 
variables  can  be  blocked. 


Designs  for  B variables  are  already  blocked  according 
to  the  dotted  lines,  but  blocking  can  be  doubled  by  further 
dividing  them  Into  positive  and  negative  trials  as  per  note  4. 
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No  orthogonal  blocking. 
BIB  (one  eaeociate  class) 
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UPPLEMENTAR 


To  isolate  the  effect  of  AB,  these  four  sources  along  with  their  corresponding 
performance  values  should  be  summed,  as  indicated  by  the  signs  in  the  AB  column. 

This  would  yield: 

41  - 2A  + 2C  + 2E  + 2C  + 4AB  - +12 

The  effects  of  CD,  EF,  and  GH  have  been  cancelled  out.  Since  the  mean  (]),A,C,  E, 
and  G would  be  known  from  the  estimates  already  obtained  from  the  data  of  the  Basic 
and  A.  D.  2.  designs,  by  proper  arithmetic  substitution  and  simplification,  the 
effect  of  AB  can  be  determined. 

Interaction  CD  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.  This  time  the  four  sources 
are  combined  by  subtracting  (eg)  and  (cc)  from  (AB+CD+EF+GH)  and  (eg).  This 
causes  the  signs  of  all  components  of  (eg)  and  (ce)  to  be  reversed,  of  course,  and 
when  the  four  sources  are  now  summed,  all  of  the  interactions  except  CD  will  can- 
cell out.  The  remnants  of  I,  A,  C,  E,  and  G will  be  eliminated  as  before  by  substi- 
tuting the  appropriate  values  already  obtained  from  completing  the  Basic  and  Aug- 
mentation designs. 


To  isolate  the  effect  of  EF,  (eg)  and  (ce)  must  be  subtracted  from  (AB+CDrEF 
+ GH)  and  (eg).  To  isolate  the  effect  of  GH,  (eg)  and  (eg)  must  be  subtracted  f om 
(AB+CD+EF+GH)  and  (ce). 

I.  D.  3.  To  separate  members  of  a string  of  three -factor  interactions. 


No  examples  will  be  given,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  same  logical  approach 
can  be  applied  to  any  set  of  confounded  data.  In  each  case,  the  following  steps 
would  be  required: 

1)  To  reduce  the  effort  the  experimenter  can  first  try  to  logically 
eliminate  certain  of  the  aliased  effects. 

2)  At  least  (N  - 1)  additional  experimental  conditions  must  be 
used  for  N aliased  effects  in  a string. 

3)  The  rows  of  signs  of  the  aliased  effects  to  be  isolated  must  be 
made  orthogonal  to  one  another. 
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